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Early Suggestions for Christmas Book Gifts 
BIOGRAPHY 
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NELSON 


NEWS REEL 


THIS NUMBER DIFFERS deliberately from recent issues. 
There is no political article. This is neither escapism 
nor indifference. Least of all is it a throwing up of the 
sponge with regard to the use of comments on crises. 
The place of a political article is taken by a psycho- 
analytic study from Dr. Sachs. Clarity begins at home 
and nations would settle more harmoniously had they 
a little of that familiarity with the ego which enables the 
individuals of which they are composed to get on with 
each other. Dr. Sachs’s article is followed by a study 
of education from another aspect. This in turn is followed 
by a piece on travel, since that is held to broaden the 
mind. From the paper on Kafka in November this 
number progresses to Marya Zaturenska’s poem on that 
writer and also to a story by him. Among the writers 
of other stories, Richard Oke, Yvonne Cloud, Albert 
Daudistel appear for the first time in these pages. 


*% * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Philip Jordan writes, “In a recent issue I did an 
injustice (unintentionally) to Mr. Greenwall and his 
book Pacific Scene. 1 should, I think, have made it clear 
that this book was written a considerable time before 
publication and that, if it seemed at all out-of-date, that 
was not the fault of Mr. Greenwall. I would also like 
to add that Mr. Greenwall did not get his training on 
the Daily Express and is no longer connected with 
that journal.” 
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FUN IN THE FAROES 

Thorshavn, though only two days’ distance from 
England, is not a place whose messages meet us regularly 
in our mail. The only person we know of who stayed 
there is a certain Lithuanian, and we know that because 
our contributor, Ted Bergen, saw his luggage in the hall 
of the Hotel Foroya on Smorno. It was news to us that 
there was a hotel there, but Thorshavn, as befits a capital, 
if only of a group of islands, appears full of surprises. 
The native costume is Phrygian cap, knee-breeches, 
buckle shoes, waistcoat with silver buttons. The remote- 
ness which these suggest is not, however, borne out by 
the rest of the island, which publishes at least two news- 
papers of its own, has shops selling saxophones and 
ciné-Kodaks, kiosks, public conveniences, chapels of 
various kinds, including Ebenezer, Salvation Army 
lassies, and a cinema. This was showing, of all films 
unexpected, a picture made with the assistance of the 
Czech war ministry. And as further entertainment was 
billed a music-hall show starring “the Bert French trio fra 
London ”’. It would be nice to see them at, say, the Fins- 
bury Empire, “ fresh from their furore in the Faroes.” 

We can believe Mr. Bergen when he says that by 
that time the last thing he expected to see was something 
usually associated with the North. ‘“ But just as I got 
used to chapels, cabarets, and slot-machines,” he writes, 
“ Tcame on a penguin in a backyard. It was a baby one, 
true. But it was making a remarkably large noise for so 
small a bird. Two hens looked on in rather broody 
jealousy. Hens don’t eat fish and penguins do. It must 
have been annoying for this one, even though a pet, 


to see so much fish hung up to dry, out of reach, under 
the eaves.”’ 
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HARWICH MEANS HOME 


Another story connected with penguins comes from 
Harwich. A traveller reached there late, after an 
unusually annoying crossing. He had packed all he had 
bought in a separate suitcase; this the customs official 
very properly [As I think.—Ed.] refused to believe. 
He opened all, and then sympathized about the crossing. 
This borne, a further minion accosted the traveller with 
“What is in your pockets?” Tired, he replied, “ O, 
a couple of penguins.” At once the minion menaced. 
“Where do you come from?” “ The North.” ‘“‘ Then 
show them to me.” They were shown, and the official 
was cross that they were not birds, carried in a manner 
which would surely have suffocated them, but books 
of that kind so indispensable and nowadays so necessary 
to nomads, wherever. 


* *% * 


FROM NORWAY 


Since one story leads to another, let us recount a 
pleasing tale of a man in Scandinavia’s most friendly 
country. He had ordered a pram from Germany. To 
save customs’ duties, it was sent in separate parts, to be 
assembled later. ‘‘ But whichever way I put it together,” 
says the Norwegian, “it still makes a machine-gun.” 


* * * 


THE PETROLEUM QUESTION 


This title refers neither to traffic problems nor to any 
new crisis which may occur over oil-wells. It is the 
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heading of a pamphlet called The Moloch of Paraffin, 
written by Charles Marvin, “‘ unquestionably the leading 
authority of the day on all matters appertaining to the 
operations of Russia in Central Asia.” But besides 
writing such books as Mery, the Queen of the World, 
and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turcomans, 
‘‘ probably no person in Europe has written more upon 
petroleum,” and the articles contributed to the press 
on that subject would fill several volumes. This fertility 
caused a general increase in the use of petroleum and it 
saddened Marvin that he had thereby inadvertently 
“multiplied death and disaster’. More and more 
people used paraffin lamps, and more and more were 
burnt by them. In his pamphlet he recounts hundreds 
of fatal accidents, instructs on the right and the wrong 
ways to use safety lamps, and has diagrams of wicks and 
burners. 

All this is his attempt to atone for having promoted 
the use of petroleum. It makes grim reading, and the 
cover depicts a woman tending a lamp, in the round glass 
of which lurks a skull. To-day, with death hurtling 
from the air in so many forms, it makes one envious 
that anyone should have concentrated on the dangers of 
one domestic appliance. But most striking is the care 
Marvin has for the masses. “ Dives has got his safety 
lamp. Ought not something to be done for Lazarus ?” 
The pamphlet was published in 1886. 


* * * 


LINES ON THE MAP 


A crisis, it seems, doesn’t mean much in the map 
world. One thinks of those red and green lines changing 
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on the map like figures in a weather house (red man for 
fine and green for thunder), and of people buying charts 
to learn when it will snow. But not a bit of it. A large- 
scale map of Europe takes about a year to prepare, and 
sudden changes of frontier mean a little over-printing 
with some oblique lines. The head of one of the largest 
map publishers in London spread out Europe before me 
as if it were my future. “‘ You see,” he explained, “ on 
a smaller map this little change—this crisis—reduces to 
a mere scribble.’ It takes about a week to put in the 
oblique lines on important maps, and about a hundred 
copies sell on the strength of them. “ Who,” we asked, 
“are the hundred ?” and learnt that there is that number 
of people in England who want to keep in touch with 
events. The schools don’t re-order; they don’t, in 
fact, use many maps nowadays, only atlases, and in the 
map world an atlas is an outsider. We asked if the men 
who prepare new issues try to keep ahead of events, 
consult boundary experts, etc. They don’t. “ What,” 
we said, “‘ what of a country not officially recognized as 
a colony of another country ?”’ The great man looked 
a little shocked and answered, “ We hardly know our- 
selves. We try to be tactful with some oblique lines ; 
but, if things look pretty inevitable, we edge the lines 
with the colour of the country whose conquest may 
soon be officially recognized.’ After that we went out, 
into the showroom which seemed full of three people 
spreading four maps. Christmas does not affect sales. 
But maps are reviewed like books by the leading news- 
papers on publication. ‘What do they criticize ? 
Do they find inaccuracies, or do they just remark that 
they are pretty?’’ The leading map-man shook his 
head. ‘“ They just write about them,” he said. 
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CHARTING THE ARTS 


There is one map, however, which reviewers are 
safe in handling. Kegan Paul have published a Chart of the 
Arts. It is nothing less than a history in diagram of art 
throughout the world. Five branches are taken— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. 
Horizontally run the dates—from 500 B.C. to A.D. 1900. 
Vertically, the subjects are grouped and the names of 
foremost artists are arranged each according to country. 
Thus, reading downwards, you can see at a glance what 
any year produced. Reading across, you trace the 
development of any one art through over two thousand 
years. In architecture the names of buildings are also 
given. Itisa little disconcerting that the writing of prose 
is not regarded as an art. Otherwise, plan and execution 
are excellent. None will be surprised that it took the 
compiler, H. Bedford, seventeen years to finish. Everyone 
should be surprised at the price—five shillings only, 
rolled ; ten, mounted and folded. 


* * * 


HIiG=LIik’ 


“Legislature’s harsh decree, and the late hours at 
which theatrical managers close their houses have almost 
had the effect of ousting supper from its old position as 
a cheery public meal. Suppers, of course, can still be 
had in public, but there is generally, and certainly after 
twelve o’clock, an uncomfortable feeling that the 
proceedings are in some way obnoxious to the law 
and as the minutes go by the uneasiness of the head 
Waiter is apt to damp the spirits of the convives. . 
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The effect of the early closing Act . .. has been the 
establishment of an enormous number of minor clubs, 
whose principal business is transacted at night. It by no 
means follows that the Londoner who is turned out of 
his tavern or restaurant goes home to bed. On the 
contrary, he is far more likely to adjourn to his club, 
where he can—and does—enjoy himself until the small 
hours grow large again. It may be added that the rules 
of many of these clubs are easy and their committees 
kind. Little difficulty need therefore be apprehended in 
obtaining admission to one or other of these quasi 
taverns.’ The quotation comes not from a modern book, 
but from The Dictionary of London, 1884, which has 
furnished matter for comment in a previous News Reel. 


* * * 


PIN-TABLE MANNERS 


If anyone comes to write a similar dictionary for the 
London of to-day, we hope that under the letter “ P ”’ 
pin-tables will be included. For long this craze has 
worried us. What is the fascination? Why will a man 
who buys his cigarettes by fives instead of tens be 
reckless with pennies when faced with a pin-table ? 
Pin-table players, like bridge addicts, are a class apart. 
What is their mentality? What common bond draws 
them together, into those open-fronted long shops, 
for ever losing where so little is to be won ? And is there 
somewhere a man ensuring that they shall be so drawn, 
by devising new tables—working far into the night 
in a Clerkenwell attic, planning, playing, experimenting 
with string and wire for the perfect pin-table? We 
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realized that we were becoming as obsessed with the 
problem as are the players by the tables. The questions 
had to be settled. We sent Max Wood round to find 
out, and our mind is at rest, for we know. 


* * * 


IN THE MONEY 


The first saloon in the West End of London opened 
four years ago. It is still the biggest, but to-day there 
are thirty others within a radius of a quarter of a mile. 
The Board of Trade figures show that six years ago 
America exported to England 5,634 coin-operated 
machines. In 1936, this number had risen to 14,860. 
The machines are sold in England at prices ranging from 
twelve to twenty-five pounds. The highest rent being 
paid for pin-table premises in London is £14,000 per 
annum. Neither the Ecclesiastical Commissioners nor 
the Agents for Crown Property like pin-tables on 
property they own. The result is that rents in other 
districts rise. Some Oxford Street property soared from 
£2,000 to £4,500. A West End saloori, which has forty 
tables, takes £140a week. The net profit is between £70 
and £80. An engineer, to keep the machines in trim, gets 
£4 Ios. a week, and two attendants are paid £2 tos. 
each. One attendant, working from midday to midnight, 
explained that the wage is increased by docking about 
one out of every six pennies when the machines are 
emptied. These machines, working full time, make £5 
a day and 3,000 threepenny packets of cigarettes will be 
disposed of every week. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGISTS SPEAK 


His boss, a Pin-table King, had no idea what were the 
average takings of the average table, but he explained 
some of the attraction. “ It’s the lights that gets the folk. 
So long as you give ’em plenty of lights, you'll get the 
folk.”’ He reflected and then, ‘‘ And the fiddlin’ abaht— 
you know, keepin’ yer mind orf of thinkin’ abaht rent 
and sich like.” On the other hand a customer who 
averaged seven shillings a day at the tables, gave another 
reason. ‘“‘ They make me concentrate. News-reels bore 
me, my wife bores me, my work bores me, everything 
bores me... these make me concentrate.” 


FAMILIARITY WITH THE EGO 
By HANNS SACHS 


THE sTory Is told about two brothers, the younger of 
whom was constantly kept on the move by his irresistible 
aversion against doors standing open. The elder one, 
irritated by his brother’s permanent running about the 
house to shut the doors here and there, one day uttered a 
terrible threat: ‘I know what I will do to cure you of 
this fad. I’ll lock you up for some time in a room with 
allits doors open !”’ 

The Ego seems to be in very much the same situa- 
tion, imprisoned in a room with a great many open doors. 
The ways lie before us, leading in every direction 
towards many tempting and desirable objects: new 
forms of affection and love, which we never tasted before, 
travelling or reading, a different kind of self-expression, 
another set to associate with, a thousand new interests, 
studies, and experiences. These and many others beckon 
and allure us, we feel their attraction, we are almost 
making up our minds—but we remain at a standstill, 
exactly where we have been. 

This locking up of the Ego is an every-day pheno- 
menon, performed almost mechanically so that it’s hardly 
discernible to the naked eye ; being a part of the ordinary 
routine of life, it does not seem to merit any special 
observation or explanation. Most people accept it blindly, 
for themselves as well as for those around them. But it 
becomes a startling problem once the eyes are opened, 
and even more so when, in looking back, all the missed 
Opportunities are perceived, all the bypaths which 
would have been much more pleasant to travel than 
the treading of the dusty main road. And then the 
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question emerges: what are those invisible locks made 
of ? 

Pressure brought to bear by external circumstances 
plays, of course, a certain part and so does the caution 
recommended by the ever-watchful egoism, but more 
often than not they are mere subterfuges used to 
camouflage the real motives behind the semblance of 
objective necessity. Those real motives evidently have 
a tendency to hide themselves and to remain nameless. 
They prefer, therefore, to be designated, if at all, by 
such vague and general terms as laziness or indolence. 
No self-reproach is more commonly heard than that of 
having let many a valuable opportunity slip, “ by sheer 
indolence.”’ If people seem to be so fond of burdening 
themselves with a self-accusation, there must be some- 
thing “ phony ”’ about it. 

Those who are better equipped to look at such 
problems eye to eye speak more specifically about the 
different causes which they, according to their various 
viewpoints, hold responsible: weakness of character 
or stubbornness, all sorts of prejudices, educational 
shortcomings, the wrong kind of nursery, ineradicable 
impressions in childhood, bad influence of family or 
friends, prohibitions by religious or traditional authority, 
the menace of punishment in this life or hereafter are 
some of the most important ones. 

These motives are widely distant from each other, 
some of them even diametrical opposites. And yet in 
sifting them and exploring every individual case 
thoroughly, down to the very root, one element will 
always be found ; it emerges as the only constant and 
never missing factor where everything else is change- 
able, and therefore it must be considered the culprit and 
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responsible for all the damage done. Behind all the masks 
and disguises we find the same enemy, one of the worst 
enemies of mankind, and its true name is Anxiety. This 
is the spectre that holds the Ego shut in behind open 
doors. 

We all know something about anxiety and many of 
us a great deal more than we like. But besides the anxiety 
that pounces directly on its victims and brings with it its 
pretty brothers and sisters, as nightmare, gooseflesh, 
choking, heart-pounding, trembling, and “jitters ”’, 
there is another, more insidious variety, a cousin twice 
removed, that is hardly recognizable and yet dangerous, 
like a bacillus. This sort of anxiety is never present, 
and yet it is undeniably always in the offing—it is the 
skeleton in the cupboard and there it will stay, but it 
has a way about it that makes you feel afraid it may 
come out any moment. It can never be wholly overcome 
and entirely destroyed, since it does not come out in the 
open and has no relation to any actual or real danger- 
situation. 

It is called a thankless job to fight with a shadow—but 
it is much worse to have to fight with the shadow of a 
ghost. There is no way of dealing with terrors that do 
not belong to this present earth but to long forgotten 
times and events like the light from a star that has ceased 
to exist for millions of years when its rays fall into our 
eyes. It is unreal, but capable of spoiling everything 
like a musty, decayed smell seeping up from the dark 
cellars and underground passageways of the soul that 
have been left uninhabited and unvisited for many years. 
Strangers coming into the house for the first time smell 
it, but not its owner who has got used to it. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that desires, wishes, 
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passions, effects start so early in our life. Their first 
objects, in the smaller world of the child, are com- 
paratively few, but the drive towards attaining them is as 
strong, and more direct than, with the adult. The Ego, 
on the other hand, develops slowly and by degrees ; 
during its formation it is weak, unsteady and without 
sufficient defences against the hostile forces around it. 
Exposed to all sorts of menaces, from the outside where 
so many threatening things are constantly going on, as 
well as from the inside, where the whirlwind of passion 
may in one moment destroy the foundations laid in 
years of toiling, the Ego—except in very fortunate cases 
—never quite outgrows its sense of impending danger. 
It carries an umbrella even on the finest day or, to speak 
of it more respectfully, in times of peace it keeps a heavy 
armour on it that impedes free movement. 

Now all this begins to smell considerably of lamp-oil 
and gas, or of science and theory. It may be true or even 
interesting or neither the one nor the other, but what has 
the Ego with its open doors and its anxieties to do with 
the things that we want to know? Here we are on this 
earth, in the midst of a boisterous, tumultuous crowd, 
and want to make our way to good seats where we can 
rest comfortably and see the girls. What have we to do: 
elbowing, back-slapping, palm-greasing or what else ? 
That is the thing we should like to’learn. What is the 
best technique of getting along without bumping into 
anyone or anything ? How does one manage to get in 
touch with those one thinks worth while and steer free 
of the others ? 

Even the best advice about either hustling those stand- 
ing in the way or brushing by them would be of no use 
to those who are unable to find out what kind of work 
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they can achieve and what sort of pleasure they can enjoy; 
consequently they do not act as the spirit moves them, 
but in the stiff and constrained style of a marionette 
hanging in its wires. Familiarity with their faculties and 
propensities cannot be established when a good deal of 
self-fooling about open doors being impassable is going 
on (else familiarity would breed contempt). For those 
who are unused to it, it is quite a risky experiment ; 
it may drive them into calling a spade a spade and them- 
selves as. 0. b. Therefore it will be best if we proceed 
in good order and give our arguments for its supreme 
importance as First, Second and Third. 

First: the man who, in going out visiting, wishes to 
feel at ease himself and good company for his hosts and 
fellow guests, must have a cosy and comfortable home of 
his own, however modest and unpretentious it may be. 
Otherwise, as a homeless one who does not come for his 
pleasure nor leave at his own choice, but by the orders 
of dire necessity, he will feel as much in his natural 
element as a fish in a basket. He cannot for a moment 
get rid of the idea that someone may regard him as an 
intruder or, worse still, as a sponger and beggar, and 
he will, eventually, read out of a warm welcome a 
confirmation of his suspicions. The result is that he 
becomes irritable and, constantly standing on his defence, 
begins to lose his poise and to vacillate between arrogance 
and fawning until he ends by making himself the nuisance 
that he was so afraid to be. 

The same and worse happens to those whose minds 
make them feel homeless. They cannot exist without 
having other people around them and would rather stay 
with the dullest or meanest company than with none at 
all. What they want is neither friendly understanding 
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nor exchange of ideas, but the noise of loud voices, the 
rubbing of elbows, the smell of human bodies—anything, 
to give them the assurance that they are not alone. They 
like to play the boisterously good fellow, but in truth 
they are refugees who spend all their life in exile. They 
find little sympathy with their lot and would not have 
much use for it anyway. 

It is no paradox to say that just those who have no 
objection against living alone, who find in solitude a 
restful shelter and a pleasant retreat, have the real talent 
for friendship—in a sense that means a great deal more 
than the “ hail-fellow-well-met’’ manner of those 
to whom privacy spells desolation. If to be fond of a 
person’s company and to be quite willing to stay with 
him under four eyes for an indefinite period signifies 
affection and friendliness, then those who are not afraid 
of being left alone with themselves are evidently on 
cordial and intimate terms with their own Ego. To bea 
delight to others, then, is based on the familiarity with the 
Egos Over d: 

Secondly: This working day world is, as Rosalind 
says, full of briers—and in our time of progress the briers, 
instead of being weeded out, have been changed into 
barbed wires. Life may have become easier on the 
material side, but “‘ man does not live by bread alone”’, 
and to be able to go through this present day world with 
an unscathed mind needs more skill and dexterity than 
ever before. 

It is not a good policy to have all the eggs in one basket 
and stake every chance of happiness on the protection, 
friendship, love, and warmth of “ another self”, how- 
ever unbounded and implicit the confidence in him—or 


her—may be. 
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The man who had the freedom of the most enchanting 
garden till yesterday finds the gate shut in his face to-day 
and himself standing outside in the dust of the street, 
looking with longing eyes over the railings to the tops 
of the trees which used to spread their shadows over his 
rambles. Every human relationship with hardly any 
exception holds the potentiality of sudden volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes which come even to the most 
expert meteorologist as a big surprise. Besides these 
irregular outbreaks, there is a more or less regular change 
in the climates of affection: after gentle spring and mid- 
summer’s heat come chilly autumn and ice-cold winter. 
Blessed is the lot of those who can work out their own 
salvation independent of the slamming of gates, the 
caprices of volcanoes, and the circumstances of the 
weather. 

In the end it boils down to this: It is a common 
experience that it is difficult to find a new set of friends. 
It is not generally realized that the acquisition of new 
tastes in studies, hobbies or interests of any sort is not 
always left to our free choice. Planning and resolution 
are not sufficient ; it needs the help of other forces over 
which we do not have much control. (And hardly anyone 
realizes what an.arduous task it is to learn a new way to 
enjoy oneself.) But just think of your first cigarette, 
of your first glass of brandy. A new pleasure means 
at first new trouble from the day when we were 
weaned. 

Many who feel that they are up against a wall if their 
life does not take a fresh turn, find it impossible to do 
anything about it. This is the situation where intoxica- 
tion becomes alluring as the only hope of escape from 
restraints on every side. Who borrows his liberty from 
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the bottle has to pay it back sooner or later—and always 
with high interest. 

All this quandary, of course, is due to the inflexibility 
of the Ego, or, in other words, to the impassable open 
door. 

Thirdly : Deep down in the groundworks of the soul 
there is a small cavity or a hole of some sort. From this 
tise, quite at their own pleasure and at nobody’s bidding 
—various fleecy little clouds and nebulous formations 
which, as soon as they reach the upper regions, transform 
themselves somehow into colours or sounds, into shapes, 
lines, rhymes, phantasies, and melodies, into harmony and 
rhythm, into a firework of brilliant ideas or deep thinking 
or simply into a witty and well chosen repartee. Some 
people have by special licence a large number of these 
fleeting light clouds and acquire an amazing technique 
to forge and mould them to best advantages. We call 
them poets or—as the case may be—writers, dramatists, 
artists, painters, sculptors, composers, musicians, philo- 
sophers, scholars, inventors, prophets, seers, wise men, 
jesters. Their title and the standing they have with 
their contemporaries have at all times been uncertain, 
but there is no doubt all the same that they are the leaders 
and spokesmen for the dumb and many-headed multitude. 

It would be a serious mistake to assume that there is 
a sharp dividing line between the privileged group and 
the crowd. Gods are in the habit of coming down to the 
earth, men ascend the heaven, they mingle with each 
other and exchange their places and their parts. There is, 
at least theoretically and as a matter of principle, no such 
thing as an “ordinary mortal’; every child—as 
Schopenhauer says, and Freud endorses it—has some- 
thing of the making of a genius in him and however 
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deeply buried it may be, it still subsists in later years and 
may eventually be brought back to life again. A big 
private estate on Parnassus is only for those who are 
picked and chosen, but every one may have a log cabin 
to spend his week-ends there. But it is altogether different 
when the small hole by which these mysterious vapours 
arrive gets clogged or nailed shut. No ladder, no stairs, 
nor any other means to rise nearer to the sky is left, 
everything becomes flat, empty, and monotonous. 
“‘ Auntie Boredom ”’ endlessly knitting her interminable 
grey stocking moves in and, with her well-known 
perseverance, stays faithfully till the crack of doom. 

We may then forgo to make a fourth or fifth point 
(arguments become too cheap if they have not the value 
of rarity) and declare ourselves sufficiently convinced 
that it is a good thing for every one, worldly minded 
people as well as recluses, to have more than a mere 
nodding acquaintance with themselves. 


SEEKING SECURITY 
By seibere: 


WHEN I was a young man I thought that school- 
mastering was an attractive, interesting, and safe career. 
I discovered that it was fairly easy to get ajob in a school, 
provided that one had a certain amount of education. 
I began teaching in a small private school in London. 
There had appeared an advertisement in a local “ rag” 
for a teacher to impart English to foreign boys. I applied 
and was engaged. The principal was a foreign gentleman, 
and his school provided board and education for about 
a score of boys of mixed nationalities. He was the most 
astute man of business I ever met in the scholastic world, 
and he certainly taught the boys the value of commercial 
methods. He paid me at the munificent rate of 1s. 2d. 
an hour, and as I was his only assistant it was obvious 
that the money he expended on salaries was not colossal. 
He taught all the other subjects himself, and when school 
was over the pupils worked in the garden and the house. 

The boys here were among the most difficult I ever 
had to teach, as the principal believed in allowing them 
free discipline. Frequently, when teaching the older 
boys English, I had to coax some of them not to read 
certain spicy French papers, such as La Vie Parisienne, 
Le Sourire, etc. In these subjects they were far more 
advanced than British boys of their own age. 

Eventually I grew to loathe the principal and the 
peculiar whims and fancies of the pupils, so that I began 
to seek a more congenial and better-paid post. 

I applied to one of the scholastic agencies which play 
the role of employment exchanges in the educational 
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world. A form had to be filled in (more concise than 
the odious and terrifying forms for council school jobs), 
and before long the postman began delivering large 
quantities of Notices of Vacancies in various schools, at 
various places, and at extremely various salaries. Some 
of these schools offered salaries as low as £50 per annum, 
resident, and £90 non-resident. I knew of a married 
man who was teaching in London at a salary of £105 
p.a., non-resident. In proportion, men on the dole 
were better off. 

I decided that it was far better to take a residential 
job than to eke out a bare existence on about 35s. a 
week. I made application to a school in a fashionable 
seaside resort which offered a salary of £75 per annum, 
with residence. The headmaster received my application 
favourably and offered me the post, subject to an inter- 
view which, he directed, was to be held at Victoria 
Station. Apparently, he and his wife were coming up to 
London and he did not wish to waste more time than 
was necessary over the engagement of a_ teacher. 
Accordingly I met him and his spouse, and was engaged 
there and then. | 

It was a vast change after the foreign boys’ school. 
I found myself in a large house that had been converted 
into a school for over 100 boys, chiefly day pupils. It 
stood off the main road, on an eminence, behind rows 
of houses which cut off all sight of the sea. The head 
was an elderly man, more interested in motor-cars and 
cross-word puzzles than teaching. He assigned to me 
the job of teaching English and Latin throughout the 
school. There were three other young men on the staff. 
We were a bright lot and devoted our evenings to mild 
carousals, sing-songs, and schoolboy games in a large 
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schoolroom at the top of the house, there being no 
masters’ common room. To play cards we used a black- 
board suspended over the desks. Lights went out 
automatically at 10.30 and then candles had to be lit. 
Our sleeping-bunks, euphemistically called bedrooms, 
were about as big as a full-sized billiard table, and were 
without gas or electric light. On winter nights the menu 
was candles, cold, and darkness. And in the morning 
the icy cold water was so inviting to shave. ... On the 
whole, life was rigid enough to suit the most hardened 
Spartan. After a few terms under such conditions there 
are not many men who do not get fed up and begin 
seeking a change. 

I heard of a school in the north of London where 
there was a vacancy for a master at a salary of £90 
per annum, resident. That sounded quite attractive, 
and I promptly put in for it and was engaged. On 
a damp, misty evening in late September I walked up a 
steep hill in north London and arrived at the school. 
It was a large, gloomy old house, standing in fairly 
extensive grounds. Once it had been the fashionable 
residence of some wealthy family but age and decay had 
set their mark unmistakably upon it. The headmaster 
was a retired colonial official, and he had a fierce dragon 
of a wife who had been used to queening it over the 
natives of the colony. She played a large part (behind 
the scenes) in running the school, and had such a 
pleasant disposition that she could never keep any 
servants longer than three months. The teaching 
staff consisted of two other men besides. They were 
much tamer than the young rowdies at the seaside 
school and the boys, too, were of a higher class. 
Life was more comfortable. We had a sitting-room to 
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ourselves and the bedrooms were better. The food, also, 
was an improvement on the last school, and on Sundays 
we had meals at the head’s table instead of at our own. 
Though this was intended as a privilege, we never found 
it a pleasure, for the simple reason that one listened to 
the droning voice of the ‘dragon’? who took the 
opportunity of giving off dark hints and suggestions 
about things that did not please her. The old man was 
always very taciturn at meals, and never contradicted 
his spouse. They had one daughter, who took after her 
father in some ways. Fat, squat, dull, and stodgy, she 
never had anything to say for herself. She was pampered 
and spoilt by the “‘ dragon ’’, who seemed to expect that 
the staff should take an interest in her. From a sheer 
sense of duty we would toss up to decide who was to 
escort this forlorn beauty out to dances, theatres, etc. 
The loser was her man for the evening, and his chagrin 
was bitter and pitiable. 

Except for the interference of the head’s wife, our life 
passed pleasantly. But, after a time, the humour of the 
situation, in which a woman henpecks her husband, 
petered out and became unbearable because we were 
henpecked also. Teachers had previously left because 
of the “dragon”, and no doubt they always will go 
from a school like that. I reflected on the matter and 
came to the conclusion that to find a congenial private 
school seemed a practical impossibility. Granted there 
are several excellent establishments of the kind I would 
desire, yet I never got to hear of them! All that most 
of them could offer was a meagre salary and an un- 
comfortable home in return for long hours of drudgery. 
They held out no prospects whatever of promotion and 
increase of pay. A teacher might be given a months’ 
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anEce according to the fancy of the principal, or his 
wife. 

The only way of salvation for one placed in this 
insecure position was the somewhat chilly way provided 
by the well-organized, well-established, and com- 
paratively well-paid council and such-like schools. 
The Schools of the People, at least, provide a teacher 
with a fairly secure job, a salary that keeps increasing 
slowly but surely, and a final pension, besides other 
miscellaneous advantages. To be allowed to gather 
these fruits the seeker after security must, no matter if 
he has had years of experience in private schools, pass 
through two years’ preparation. 

Doubtless, this is the price which those who seek the 
promised land of security must pay, a kind of journey 
through the arid wilderness to the land of promise. But 
the twice 365 days which the embryo teacher spends in 
the training college could be better spent elsewhere. 
A teacher is not made by attending lectures and listening 
to farcical theories but by teaching a class. I had never 
been to an elementary school in my youth, and had never 
even seen inside one until I entered training college. 
And yet only a few weeks during the whole two years 
were spent in actual teaching practice in the schools. 
I still do not know what benefit the two years’ training 
is supposed to confer. 

At the end of the course I found myself turned into 
the world with a new label sticking to me. I was now a 
trained and certificated teacher, a standardized, made-to- 
measure product of the educational machine. This label 
was a passport into that promised land of security I had 
so earnestly sought. All over the country, however, 
colleges were turning out their branded and labelled 
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products, just as dairies deliver graded bottles of 
milk. 

Jobs were scarce, especially for a teacher who was less 
youthful than the average of the newly-fledged tribe. 
Most of the committees of education like their teachers 
to start as young as possible, and I was handicapped 
through being several years older. Consequently, I was 
without a school when I left college. 

I was advised to register my. name at the district 
education office to obtain temporary work until I landed 
a permanent job. I became one of those tragic and 
melancholy persons known as supply teachers. Every 
morning at 9 o’clock a dozen or more of us luckless 
individuals used to gather at the district office and 
huddle together round a small fire in a bare dingy room 
at the top of the building. Here we used to sit in acute 
discomfort and weariness, waiting for the entry of the 
clerk to bring the welcome news of some temporary 
work for some of us. Hours and hours, and even days 
and days we would sit there waiting and hoping in vain. 
The majority of the victims were women as they found 
it even more difficult to obtain posts than the men. 
It was only during certain epidemics in the winter 
when scores of regular teachers were absent from 
schools, that work was found for nearly all the supply 
teachers. 

Eventually I was sent to take the place of a teacher 
who was expected to be absent for some time. The 
school was one of the older church schools, built sixty 
years ago. It stood in a squalid, evil-smelling district, 
five minutes’ walk from the Elephant and Castle. 
I shall never forget my first sight of the hideous iron 
railings, the asphalted playground, and the blackened 
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walls. Here 200 boys from the alleys and tenements of 
Walworth congregated to receive the blessings of modern 
education. The headmaster was a fierce, gaunt individual 
with the manner, gestures, and voice of a sergeant-major. 
He belonged to the old school of teachers who relied on 
the cane as the sole means of controlling the boys. My 
class consisted of 40 boys aged eleven, with some older. 
They were a rough crowd and I knew they would 
require careful handling. For the first two days they 
were docile and quite easy to teach, but within a week 
their total distaste for work was fully equal to their 
dislike of soap and water. They flouted my authority 
with galling impudence, and created scenes of confusion 
whenever my back was turned until I fairly longed to 
give some of them a good hammering. Supply teachers, 
however, are not allowed the salutary use of the cane. 
That function devolved upon the headmaster, and he 
was an adept at the art. Each teacher sent the culprits to 
him, and when a dozen boys had collected at his desk he 
would suddenly seize his cane and pounce on them like 
a destroying angel. I could see him in action easily 
because all the classrooms had glass partitions. Privacy 
is a rare luxury in most church schools. The headmaster’s 
aptitude for plying the rod once brought me to the 
verge of serious trouble. I had sent a complete nuisance 
of a boy to the head who must have punished him well 
and hard. During the afternoon break, whilst I was in 
the playground, a tall thick-set man came up to me with 
a very truculent look on his face. “ D’you ’appen to be 
Jack S ’s teacher ?”’ he asked, meaningly. I guessed 
it was the father of the nuisance in my class. I was 
thinking of a diplomatic reply when the head came out 
of the school. ‘‘ What’s going on here?” he barked 
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out. He then proceeded to reprove the man in real 
sergeant-major style with the result that he slunk off 
looking very crestfallen. The head turned to me with 
a word of advice. “If rascals like that bother you just 
land your fist between the eyes,” he said, and I believe 
he had done so himself more than once. But in this 
case it was a bit awkward as the man in question was 
an amateur boxing champion ! 

It was also here that an irate woman came charging 
into the school one dinner time with a large china jug 
in her hand. She saw one of the teachers and asked 
him where Mr. B was. He happened to be the man 
she wanted, but without saying a word he stepped into 
a classroom and locked himself in. She stood outside 
screaming vengeance until the invincible headmaster 
got rid of her. I was three months at this school before 
the absent teacher returned. 

After that episode I went to a school that was rough 
enough but less sordid. The tone of the school was 
entirely different. The headmaster was a Bohemian 
type, a Welshman who believed in having a good time. 
His ways were quite unconventional and the school was 
run on original lines. For instance he gave out. cups of 
cocoa every morning in lieu of milk, and taught the 
boys to play Rugby instead of Soccer. The results of 
playing rugger in a narrow concrete playground can 
be imagined better than described. This headmaster 
was a bachelor, and had plenty of money to spend. He 
lost a great deal, however, at greyhound racing, which 
was his favourite pastime. He had also a weakness for 
the bottle, and on one occasion he arrived at school 
very late, in a groggy condition, and got very annoyed 
at seeing a boy who was wearing his cap in the class- 
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room. After severely rebuking the lad he pulled his cap 
off and planted it upon his own head ! 

I think the school that showed up best was one of 
which the head teacher was a woman. It was a school 
for both girls and boys and they were very well-behaved, 
clean, and smart at their work. I was only there a short 
time but it was a pleasant break. One of the strangest 
schools I ever entered was a school with a political 
bias. It was in a very poor district and the head and 
the staff were extreme Socialists. They taught the 
children a curious mixture of Communism and Anglo- 
catholicism. As they regarded all authority as tyranny, 
the children were given a measure of freedom that was 
unparalleled elsewhere. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. However idealistic the system might be, the 
results as far as I could see were far from encouraging. 
The children, without fear of restraint or punishment, 
ran wild and behaved like young savages. The teachers 
had a nerve-racking time trying to do their scholastic 
duties and, at the same time, remaining loyal to the 
principles of anarchy. The headmaster dressed in old, 
shabby clothes, like a working proletarian. No patriotic 
pictures or songs were allowed and the Union Jack 
gave place to the Red Flag. The school’s adherence to 
the Red cause was shown in some remarkable ways: 
the piano, for example, was painted bright red. 

I shall always remember that school because it was 
the last one I encountered during my peregrinations as 
a supply teacher. Shortly afterwards the postman 
brought me the glad tidings that my temporary labours 
were to be crowned with a permanent post. 


LAND WITHOUT TRAINS 


By TED BERGEN 


Two CORMORANT SKINS, a pack of cards, and some 
toffees lie on the floor. The skins are local products ; 
the cards also are local, and their kings, queens, and 
knaves are pictures of the country’s famous figures ; the 
aces show beauty-spots. The toffees are luxuries you do 
not expect to find in the place ; I bought them at a half- 
penny each and used them as stakes during cards. 

These things, the skins, the cards and the sweets, lie on 
the floor to remind me of where I have been. I need 
such reminder. For though my journey will always live 
in my mind, if you were to tell me I have been where 
pavements are made of cake, trees of tortoiseshell, 
where people walk backwards and sleep standing 
up in rows on the roofs of their houses ...1 should 
believe you. It would seem no odder. 

When I can thus translate what I have seen into 
something I never shall, it is clear that in a sense I have 
been nowhere—anywhere. In my mind I have been 
far; farther than I had thought, farther than I would 
perhaps wish. In fact, I have been to a land without 
trains; a land without army or navy; with a capital 
of thirty thousand dominated by a cathedral for Roman 
Catholics, of whom it has not more than three 
hundred ; a city which, without plays, builds a theatre, 
still uncompleted ; a land where swim-suits and skis are 
sold side by side, and the lake at one end of the town 
is frozen whilst at the other the open-air hot-water 
swimming pool is full; a land where you can buy 
dance-pumps but not strong walking shoes. Iceland. 
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II 

I had not been there for ten years. Then it was 
summer. Then we wore jumpers and overcoats, and it 
rained. 

This time it was autumn-winter. It did not rain. 
Overcoats were not needed till evening. Evening meant 
choice of two hotels, two movies, or cards (in which 
case you did not need an overcoat; unless you were 
playing strip-poker). 

For these three things I went to Iceland—owing to 
rain on previous times I had not seen what I had meant 
to; I had grown tired of being told about Iceland since 
I had been there; and it seemed the staleness of 
impression caused by those reports would be offset by 
the novelty of going there after the months considered 
usually best. Why see only at its best a land one thinks 
one likes? The people one loves one sees at other times. 
Discover if you can bear a land, too, at its worst. 


ITI 

The trip began well. The ship called at the Westman 
islands, which I had not done before. At midnight we 
took on some Icelanders, bound for the mainland. These 
offered me once again proof that, though the Vikings 
sailed to America nine hundred years back, their 
descendants are now among the first to be sick. But 
perhaps they know that it is usually choppy as one 
rounds Reykjanes, to enter the bay in which Reykjavik 
lies. I didn’t and wasn’t. 

“Not very promising,” someone said at my side. 
“Wait and see,’’ I replied. Everyone had told me how 
much Iceland had developed, the changes that I 
would see in Reykjavik. I had forgotten I, too, had 
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changed. What I saw was—it is a pity it lies in that 
bay, the first you enter. You have steamed North for 
four days, fringed the Faroes, seen the first light of land, 
called so surprisingly Portland. Ten hours after, you 
steam, with anticipation up, into Reykjavik. It is not 
like Akureyri, the most northern town. There you 
know what to expect, and I have never known anyone 
feel let down by it. But Reykjavik (which is not Iceland, 
as they will tell you of all capitals)—of that you either 
feel “ This, as a town, is the most they have ’’, and say 
“‘ Not very promising’. Or, after those four days at 
sea, you throw your bags on to the quay, climb over 
yourself, and walk into—Neon lights, evening papers, 
hot-dog stands, Lambeth Walk, technicolor talkies, 
hotels with lifts, buses. 

You may feel at home. You may say, like Cesar to 
Cleopatra, “I didn’t come here for this.” Either way, 
you notice these amenities or curses, first. You notice 
them so strongly that you don’t notice the gaps between 
them. But the longer you stay, the more you notice the 
gaps, until they become your final impression. After 
ten years I noticed many more flowers and more flower- 
shops (at least six). In October they sold lupins, roses, 
lilies, forget-me-nots, pansies, begonias, violets, stocks, 
fuschias, marigolds, nasturtiums, geraniums, dahlias. 
They also sold native hothouse grapes, at twelve kronur 
the pound—but I became more and more aware that I 
never saw an orange. 

I noticed, as who would not, the bus-services. But 
after the first being impressed, I noticed more that it 
was hard to find out when or where they ran. I noticed 
many bigger buildings and blocks of flats in the post- 
war “modern” style. These made, though, the tin 
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homes in which many continue to dwell the more 
evident. In the same way, the new and excellent shops 
show up too often the paucity of the goods they have 
to sell. 

I noticed an increase in sophistication, or a reaching 
for it. The men, both in carriage and clothes (despite 
excellent tweeds) remain slovenly, but the women are 
vastly better-dressed. Over-dressed, when you consider 
for what. Blame this on the movies. Of course! But 
wherever I went, the movies were crowded. You would 
find the old style Icelandic woman, in native dress, with 
braided hair, cap and shawl, side by side with the made- 
up and manicured, high-hatted new type. Both watch 
Joan Bennett or Claudette Colbert. The influence of 
the life shown must be intense, particularly to those who 
come in from outlying districts by bus. 

On days when ships dock, films fill the book-shops— 
with females pushing for the new fashion papers. These 
read, the results are put into practice at the Borg. 

I noticed the Borg. You can’t help it. It’s Reykjavik’s 
Ritz. Six storeys of cement, enclosing nightly dancing 
and a 7-kronur dinner (the food at Hotel Island is better). 
It is characteristic of Reykjavik that next door to the 
Borg is a tin establishment, placards in its windows 
saying “‘ Mud Massage”, “ Eyebrow Tinting”... the 
old and the new. But also the luxurious before what is 
necessary, and gaps in between. You get the irrelevancies, 
and what you could do without ; the essentials, and what 
you are used to, you can’t. 

That is why I think it a pity that Reykjavik is not 
farther North, and reached later. It is too like what one 
is used to, without being it. And if Akureyri moved 
down, one would adjust to Iceland more readily. Sooner 
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or later, in Reykjavik, you will hear, “ Ah, but Akureyri.” 
Knowing that it is no bigger than the fishing village, 
Hafnarfiord, twenty minutes by bus from the capital, 
you say “ Why always Akureyri?”. But you know 
yourself that that is where you are going, if you don’t 
go back to England. 


IV 

You don’t go back to England as soon as you think, 
because in winter there aren’t many boats, and it is not 
easy to find out those there are. I don’t know if it is 
again the influence of the movies, sending people out 
when they used to stay home learning English, or if it is 
the Danish influence (in turn influenced by Nazis), where 
they also do not understand English as much as is said. 
But you will not find English spoken as generally by 
Icelanders as you did, and what you do find is best in 
the country, on the farms, by the elders. I do not say 
they do not understand it. But they don’t think in it. 
Answers are consequently apt to be off the mark and 
this coupled with the national distaste for chat, can— 
I do not say invariably, but generally—make information 
meagre. 

The ships to England go up to Akureyri and put in 
at Reykjavik on the way back. When I found that I 
had to wait for a ship I decided to use the time by going 
up to Akureyri and seeing from there what I had not 
seen before. But as with ships, so with buses. It was 
hard to find out. The State Tourist Bureau thought 
they still ran to Akureyri. But the garage to which they 
sent me said they had stopped for the winter. It was 
only by accident that I found another garage, which 
might be running some. It would be later in the week. 
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So I saw round Reykjavik that which I had not seen 
before. I went to Hafnarfiord. With three and a half 
thousand inhabitants, it is the third biggest place. 
A growing fishing village, of which all I can say is that 
it seemed nearly as real as those in the novels of Laxness. 
What did not was Garbo’s Camille in a tin shed and 
van Heusen collars in a lavish shop-window on the 
incomplete waterfront. 

At Reykir in Olfuss, I saw my first geysirs. I had 
not, the first time, been out to Geysir, as it had stopped 
spouting. It began again only three years ago. Now 
I went, taking in Reykir on the way. At Reykir, Grylla 
spouts every two hours. I naturally arrived—well, 
when one would. I did not wait, for a covered-over 
drain, which is what Grylla resembles, is not impressive 
and the various hot springs, breaking out among patches 
of cultivation on the hillside, struck me as like nothing 
so much as steaming manure. We drove on to Geysir 
itself, with me musing that the wonders of Nature, in 
which Iceland is rich, turn out on acquaintance to be 
very like the commonplaces of civilization. Hot springs 
—how remarkable ; if you have that turn of mind, how 
romantic. See them, and you think of manure. Lava- 
fields—see them and you think of the Sussex Downs if 
made of broken-up asphalt. 

The approach to Reykir is good, and the drive to 
Geysir, up Hawkdale, is fine. Any remnants of romance 
you may still have are satisfied by seeing signposts in 
this region so familiar through sagas. ‘“ To Skalholt.’ 
But what I admired chiefly was the agility of the sheep, 
grazing high up, at an angle of sixty degrees. 

Geysir did not spout when I was there. It had spouted 
when the Crown Prince of Denmark went in the summer, 
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and the assistance it received on that occasion has 
affected it since, I was told. But I was not without luck. 
Barely had I walked up to the silica basin, which is 
about thirty feet across, than it began to boil. “ Cook” 
is the correct word, I learnt. ‘‘ Run,” said the guide, and 
we ran, and soon the boiling water funnelled, and a cloud 
of steam shot up. That was all. “ Reaction,’’ said the 
guide, but informed me that I had seen what few had. 
If it had been thought that Geysir was working, I would 
not have been allowed so near. Actually, my hand was 
in the water when it began. I had been in on a close-up 
of something not all saw. The next geysir I coaxed in 
the orthodox manner with soap (in which the guide took 
advantage to wash his hands after) and Smidur obliged 
by a tasteful display, reaching about thirty feet, as soon 
as we stepped up to it. Various others of the fifty odd 
springs were functioning according to their nature. 
Some quietly steaming, others bubbling in mud 
cauldrons, others making pools of crystal clear water. 

Very odd it is on an October afternoon at this spot. 
The great Geysir steams busily on a plateau in the 
basin it has made for itself, which raises it up from the 
others, the wind blowing their steam. In open wooden 
troughs the hot water is carried to a house or two, and 
by the building which serves as an inn in summer and 
as a hostel for athletes in winter is a hot open-air 
swimming bath. Far away lie snowfields. 

“It is good here for ski-ing,’”’ said the guide, giving 
me thus a new view of Geysir as a place. He was 
German, and very gay. He talked. I commented that 
with so many of the pools, the deposits they had formed 
looked as artificial as cement bird-baths. “ Nature,” said 
he, “‘ is the greatest architect. Look at the dandelion and 
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consider where the minaret came from.’’ But I looked at 
my feet, which had sunk into what appeared and felt like 
a large bowl of cocoa. “ You have much here,’’ I said, 
“except company.” 

The German smiled. ‘‘ My friend, listen on. There 
are three worlds—this, here, within me. That of yours, 
within you. The one we meet in. That is true of all. 
When a man has a big soul, he needs only one, he is 
not lonely.” 

I had asked for it. I deserved it. But when I said: 
“All this heat, this water, these minerals, this energy, 
so terrific yet untapped—can it not be used for some- 
thing ?”’ He replied with a wink: “ Till one knows for 
what, it makes most here out of the tourists.” 

I paid for my soap and drove off. 


The day before the bus went to Akureyri, I was 
woken by the sound of an aero-engine. I thought flying 
had stopped in Iceland. I ran out. There was a plane, 
circling over Reykjavik. I rushed, making inquiries, 
where did it come from? “O, Akureyri.” Akureyri 
again. Did it take passengers? “It did.’”’ Where was 
the booking to be done? “ There was an office.”” And 
that office was one floor above and immediately over 
that of the State Tourist Bureau, which had never 
intimated even the existence of a plane when I inquired 
for means of reaching the North ! There were boats— 
but not yet. There were buses—which had stopped. 
No hint of a plane. 

But I took it. Not at once. That is not the Iceland 
way. I booked for the next day. “‘ The weather was 
bad.”? In the afternoon, however, the plane began 
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circling over the town. I was annoyed that it should be 
doing what I imagined were joy-trips instead of taking 
me, its lawful passenger. All day we who were to fly 
waited. Next morning I was woken, and told to be 
ready in quarter of an hour at the flying-place, ten 
minutes away. I am not sure how I got there, but I 
arrived with an empty wine-bottle, acquired the evening 
before from the Government wine-shop because I felt 
the occasion needed it, and also that one might as well 
go down with colours flying. 

But I may say I have never had a smoother flight. 
I have flown in English, Dutch, German, French, and 
Italian planes, and never has a flight been calmer, less 
eventful, than this, in the smallest I had been in, over 
Iceland in autumn. We slid down the run-away, taxied 
over the water, rose, and flew to Akureyri, which we 
reached two hours later. That was all. Craters looked 
exactly as craters should from the air. The lava 
rolled on, was passed, we went over mountains, we cut 
across bays, studded with islands and strips of sand, 
holding one farmhouse which raised again that constant 
question, “ Why do they bother to live there?” It 
was good seeing all this from the air. But a bird’s eye 
view of Iceland was so much as I had imagined it and 
the flight was so smooth that it would have been dull 
had it been longer. f 

In the plane was a man who had been in Reykjavik 
hospital for three weeks. He had had an operation and 
was taking the least tiring way home. I smiled, reminding 
myself that I was in a country where you made a journey 
to the capital for an operation. But that journey you 
could make by air. 

The invalid took me to a hotel—the three face each 
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other, and mine was the Godafoss—where, among the 
guests was a Danish school inspector. He was the next 
nicest person I met, after the German at Geysir. He told 
me that the plane had only one engine, which I knew, 
and that the reason it had delayed was that that engine 
had been giving trouble, which I did not know. I felt 
a little guilty at the trick I had played, for they told me 
I could take only five kilos of luggage. I had got out 
of it by wearing two suits, and luckily had not been 
weighed. But if that extra suit had been the straw which 
broke the camel’s back I would not have felt so clever. 

Akureyri was in process of developing. It was not as 
I remembered it, and not yet as it wanted to be. The 
little shops had gone, half the big ones taking their 
place were not ready. It still had its friendliness. But here 
it rained. I went on to Myvatn lake, famous for its 
midges, and therefore, I felt, to be seen in winter. 

We got there in three hours, coming from valleys to 
deserts of lava. I viewed Gullfoss, a waterfall. You 
come on it, not as usually with waterfalls, from the 
bottom, but from the top. At the edge of a ravine, there 
at your feet, a few steps away, is the stream pouring 
over. More lava and then, at the southern end, 
Skutustudir. A church, a house or two, with out- 
buildings, a patch of field with sheep eating the flowers 
and a cow at the cabbages. A glacier behind, and in 
front—Myvatn lake. Ringed with lava-domes, pricked 
with islands and fantastic fingers of basalt. Its shape is 
irregular, so that as you go round the district, you come 
constantly on it, with its islands and the crags and the 
towers, the water lapping these asbestos-looking arch- 
ways ; all this is made stranger by more vegetation than 
in the south. 
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At Skutustudir great trouble was taken over my maps. 
Telephoning was done and I was told snow prevented 
my going to Dettifoss, Iceland’s chief waterfall, from 
Reykjahlid, where I had meant to stay the night. That 
farm, a famous one, was rung up and informed that 
instead I would only be taking tea there. So round the 
lake I went, on a road of lava-dust, sometimes black, 
sometimes bright red. At one place we stopped to see 
some noteworthy crags, twenty minutes away. A small 
boy appeared and led off at great pace, through crag- 
strewn common land. It was clear that he felt if anyone 
were fool enough to go sightseeing on such a day, they 
could go as quickly as possible. We kept up, to his 
dismay, and reached a cluster of twisted lava towers 
which really deserve their name of Dark Castle. There 
was not a sound of life anywhere, and these towers 
were blackened and burnt as if by a fire of only yesterday, 
instead of centuries ago. 

We went on to Reykjahlid, where I had the best home- 
made biscuits I have ever had, and nearly fell into an under- 
ground swimming pool. Then on to Husavik, reached at 
eight, at the end of twelve hours’ travelling. There I was 
taken from the hotel to a room across the road, over a 
post-office. It had bed, chair, basin, and radiator. But 
next door was a bathroom, equipped with every kind of 
shower and douche. Husavik is fish, simply and entirely 
fish, in barrels, in refineries, in piles of fish-heads in the 
streets. But what I remember chiefly is my first fruit- 
soup, bilberry it was, and some excellent porridge which 
took away the taste of that. At Husavik, too, they were 
nice. The farther away you got, the nicer they were. 

From Akureyri I left by bus. By this time I had 
decided that I might as well travel by every means that 
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Iceland offered. The bus left at six. I was glad of my 
second suit. As it grew light we stopped for breakfast. 
Also we put on chains, as we met the first snow I had 
been on touching terms with. At this point a Danish 
film party got in. The star, a young man who by his 
clothes took Esquire seriously, was very grand until the 
cold made him thaw and he distributed sweets to his 
public. We stopped for lunch in a kind of mission-hall. 
You poured in, scrambled for seats, gobbled lemon-soup 
and a stew, rushed back again. We stopped for coffee 
at three and for tea at five. 

As food was thus conspicuous during the day, I will 
mention the food. The best was in the farms. The worst, 
in my opinion, was where you got Danish. Danish 
supper means an assortment of dishes, best described as 
cold and camouflaged ‘‘ some of this, some of that ”’. 
Taking them as hors d’euvres, you begin. And are 
interrupted by a dollop of liver-and-spaghetti or a cutlet 
and sweet potatoes on your plate. The meal ends. The 
worst of this system is that it is hard to get enough 
because as far as I can see it does not occur to Icelanders 
to pass anything. Each for himself—in meals, streets, 
buses. It is not bad manners, I think, but absence of 
culture. I further think that because they never seem to 
eat a solid square meal, they are always eating. Our 
journey by bus would not have taken so long had we not 
stopped so often, and how I prayed for that journey to 
end ! The road was the worst I had ever been on, often 
not a road at all, but a sort of malignant scrawl through 
the lava, as if to say “So you thought this a road.” 
The bumps made the Icelanders sick. The country 
was dull. I had seen enough lava. 

To appreciate lava as a principal component of 
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landscape, you must never have seen station-yards or the 
Midlands. If you have, you can think only of coal dumps 
and slag heaps. And there are better things than these 
to drive through all day. Fourteen hours after we 
started, we reached Borgarnes, where we boarded a ship 
which plies to Reykjavik. It was rough. The trip took 
three hours. I had more “ this and that’’, and again 
Icelanders were sick, while the radio played, this time, 
“Snow White”. At eleven-thirty, after a journey of 
seventeen and a half hours, we reached Reykjavik. 

Glad to sleep ? Yes. But what did Reykjavik suggest ? 
Coffee, toast, eggs. The coffee was too strong, like most 
manias. The toast was of the kind you lean against the 
water-jug to get warm ; the eggs were surprised at being 
shelled. Do you get me? Do you get why I not only 
did not stay in Reykjavik, but chose a boat that went— 
well, wait, then. 

With two cormorant skins, a pack of cards and some 
toffee, what had I got out of Iceland? I’ve left politics 
out. Personalities it would have been rude to include. 
Of the first, I’'d had enough, without routing out or 
being rebuked by the local Nazi office. An unabashed 
tourist, returning through my own memories as much 
as through the egging on of Auden and the editor of this 
journal, I went back to see what I saw, without anyone 
knowing. 

I saw chiefly myself. 

If that is a silly remark, add to it that Iceland is a silly 
country ; to such as me, and what does that mean? 
That the mind’s journeys outgo the map’s. Since ten 
years, Iceland had been the marked limit of what I knew. 
I went then with an open mind. I since treasured what 
I knew. This time my mind was opened. It went 
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beyond Iceland. It saw it as a country ended long ago. 
Before, it had been as a country soon to begin. Now, 
I cannot think what it can begin with. 

This is no slur on Iceland. It is the honesty of a man 
coming North who does not fit there. This time my 
voyaging was accompanied by another self—one ‘who 
saw it as it was. 

And that, after three hours on the Laxfoss, was what ? 
Cards, while the Viking football team celebrated its 
jubilee until five. And as we played cards, I knew. I had 
come with the first visit’s impression. I’d forgotten I 
was different, and the place. I came back with a ghost. 
That ghost saves my life ! 

For whatever the intense and integral patriotism of 
the Icelanders can make of Iceland, to us it will always 
be this; an end no one has cleared up, a start too far 
back to face. 

After a stay there you can’t even face England. I 
went to the Faroes. With cormorant skins, toffees, and 
cards, to remind me of where I needn’t return. 


POE Ns 
BIRTHDAY POEM 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS REMIND the tears of my eyes. 

(Bury the dead for fear that they walk to the grave in 
labour.) 

In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched like a 
tailor 

Sewing a shroud for a journey 

By the light of the meat-eating sun. 

Dressed to die, the sensual strut begun, 

With my red veins full of money, 

In the final direction of the elementary town 

I advance for as long as forever is. 

DYLAN THOMAS 


TWO POEMS 


Axsout STREETS 


IN ANY STREET when normal 
The soft or reckless answer 
Provokes an eagle wish ; 
From hoping to be happy 
Or the humanist’s pity 

Or the delightful party 

An opposite derives, 
Looking no longer tender 
As it turns the street corner. 


But once around the corner 
The heart awaiting summer 
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Is not so well and high, 
Revives the snaky rumour, 
The fugitives’ pallor, 

The defeated army 

On its way back home. 
Dissects the easy wish 

To find a known harmer. 


If knowing every harmer 
Was simple to be happy 
Who would have need to fear 
The coming-on rush 
The resistless invasion 
The dogmatic vision 
The detective session 
The absurd tension 

The difficult delusion 
The final abstraction 

“ Begun: finished ’’, 

Of body’s persuasion 


In normal town ? 


PHOTOGRAPH 


“Nothing that is actively wrong”’: 
On the years’ frame I can see 

An accurate monochrome 

Miserable and free, 

Plain as the asking face 

And little bound 

To act or sound, 

Wearing the dark distressing sepia tone. 
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“ Freshet the covered ghost.”’ This is 

Vain in the colourless light. 

To the simplest touch the boy says 

“Who can disturb my kisses ? 

Black is my white. 

This evening I die in a world of doves and blooms, 
My sweetings decay in a house with a hundred rooms.” 


Whatever I wish I cannot 

Look on this innocent without dismay. 

That any colour 

Will turn to pallor 

Is an unhandy answer to this boy 
Remembering his brusque and happy May, 
Then growing fear of end and summer shorter ; 
Print, and the evening house. 


JULIAN SYMONS 


THE EMIGRANTS 


DisGuIsED IN SuNDAY suits they left 

Like flakes of snow scraped off your breast 
In February. Rollers from Guest Keen’s 
Fitters and surplus families 

And sons of rough-haired Vale of Towy 
Farms with golden Pittsburg maps, with 
Patagonian holdings in their dreams. 
Relatives tell of the sad farewells, 

The pathetic send-offs at this station. 

(“ Crowds like those at rugger-match trains.’’) 
Mencken, too, notes their influence 

On his language, their two periodicals 
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At Utica, their surnames in Manhattan’s 
Phone Book, how they clung to native 
Speech. 


The Valley News in spent bullion 
Reports how the Wales colony 
Fearing the danger of the rising 
Generation capitulating to the 
Spanish way, and their breaking 
Their religious ties with the homeland, 
Once invited the honoured Rev— 
(Nice dithering bardic minister) 

To go out there, to preach Welsh Gospel, 
How his name is revered in that 

Far corner of the globe, his mission 
Standing out in histories of 
Nonconformity. How on return 

He lectured at Literary Societies, 

His innocent impressions full of 
Original reflections on men 

And life and having a fine literary 
Flavour. 

How these mysterious religion sexe 
Claim legendary neutrals, swarm 

Do their expectant letters home, 
Charged with Brython stipends, 
Whose orgy of music drove 

Madog to an Indian land 

Mary Boer—centuries before Ericson. 
To-morrow napoleons pack 

For Dagenham and a Trading Estate. 
Do you not shed a tear, Dai mon ! 


KEIDRYCH RHYS 
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CENTURY OF ATHLETES 
For FRANZ KAFKA 


CENTURY OF ATHLETES where the young men run 
To action in a noisy wrestling ring, 

All intellectual passion cast away 

In that barbaric ecstasy of hate. 

The suave and beautiful season of the sun 

Dies and love limps with wounded wing, 

And those, by pity moved, who gently stoop 

To calm with tenderness his childish eyes 

And wipe the tears from his appealing face, 

Find themselves lost among an alien race. 


Praise for the few, those contemplative minds 

Whom suffering made aloof yet temperate 

Till burdened with the gift of tongues they saw 

The slow approaching of the steeds of war, 

Saw a dark cloud no larger than a hand 

Darken the angry land, 

Heard from prophetic ground the sound of murmuring 
blood 

Soon to be freely spilt, 

The arming of the secret hordes of guilt 

oh one shadow eaten Jew whose stricken eyes saw 

ee 
That Se reality unreal as sleep, 
Wrote down the fears few understood. 


For those that might have heard with vehemence, 
Now had no time for thought, 

But frenzied with the world’s foreboding, sought 
Forgetfulness of all intelligence, 

Heard secret neighing of the coming horses 
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Nor knew where the sound came, east, south, north, 
west, 

But knew that stars were changing in their courses, 

Felt the abhorred antagonist everywhere, 

Heard but derision in the pastoral song 

In a dark city crazed with hunger and wrong. 


Time for the bright, stripped spirits of the young 
To leave academy and grove, 

Flying the shadow of the laurel tree, 

The eloquent, caressing eyes of love, 

But armed with dialectic fervour prove 

The superiority of strength to love, 

And in an interlocked formation move 

From the hard classic light so clearly burning 
To metaphysical labyrinths where scorn 
Alone confronts the analytic mind, 

That neither lover, friend, nor listener finds 
But like Cassandra marks the unheeded doom. 


Unfaithful Time, whose one fidelity 

Is to the laws of change, unchanging, changing 
The past with the young future in her eyes 

The future with the past’s undying body 

All shall return the exile to his home 

Dictator to his doom, hero to bride, 

the weeping child shall find its mother’s side, 
And from their illumed caves the waiting souls 
To peaceful meditation in the sun 

That scholars, saints, and poets shall know again. 


And read the revealing books and trace the truth, 
Simple and clear through heart’s intensity, 
The homeless who are passionate for home, 
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The human tear that moves Olympian Gods, 
And that sad backward look beyond recall, 
The secret of the unwelcome guest, the heart, 
Yearning and innocent borne down with guilt 
Because the guilt of others stains the heart, 
Learn why the heroic blood was vainly spilt 
And why the brutal rider lived 

To wear the Cesar chaplet on his head. 


As through gross air, a swift and luminous figure 
Clothed in transparent light 

Brushing the heavy mist with upward beating wings 
Pierces the fog and to the darkness brings 

New light, cold air, keen energy to men 

Whose obscured vision shall grow bright again. 
Peace to the shades, peace to the laurel trees 

A sound of music in awakening gardens, 

A treasured respite between war and war. 

So Time shall for a little while restore 

Our mother Venus and her little son, 

When the long age of violence is done, 

And each man seeks a lover or a friend. 


Remembering the time of isolation 

When each soul found new loneliness in crowds 

Marching together for an abstract end, 

And each man felt denying that he saw 

The inexorable working of the divine law 

On which the central core of fire must turn 

Around the mysterious globe 

In which we live and strive for a divine, 

Intelligible wholeness, a deep purity 

To lose ourselves as in some heavenly sea. 
MARYA ZATURENSKA 


SCUTTLE-RIDER 
By FRANZ KAFKA 


ALL MY COAL used up; the scuttle empty; the shovel 
meaningless; the stove breathing cold; the room 
swollen with frost ; in front of the window, trees numb 
with hoar-frost ; the sky a silver shield against him who 
seeks help from there. I must have coal; I must not 
freeze to death ; behind me the pitiless stove, before me 
the pitiless sky, therefore must I ride sharply between 
them, and seek for help in the middle, from the coal- 
merchant. But to my usual entreaties he has already 
grown deaf; I must demonstrate to him positively that 
I haven’t even the smallest speck of coal-dust more, 
and that therefore he is for me the sun in heaven. I must 
come like a beggar, who with the death-rattle in his 
throat is on the point of dying on the doorstep, and whom 
the cook of the house therefore decides to fill up with 
the dregs of the last pot of coffee ; just so must the coal- 
merchant, in a rage, but in the light of the command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt do no murder !”’, throw a spadeful 
into my scuttle. 

The way I drive up must decide it; so I shall ride 
there on my coal-scuttle. As scuttle-rider, my hands on 
the handle, the simplest of reins, I find it very difficult to 
twist my way down the stairs ; but once at the bottom, 
my scuttle rises. Magnificent! magnificent! Camels, 
crouched on the ground for a halt, rise with no more 
grace, shaking themselves under the stick of the driver. 
Through the frost-bound streets we ride at a steady trot ; 
often I am swept up to the top of the first-floor ; I never 
sink as low as the door. And higher than ever I hover 
before the coal-merchant’s cellars in which, deep down, 
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he is squatting over his desk and writing; to let out 
some of the excessive heat, he has the door open. 

“ Coal-merchant !”’ I cry, in a voice burnt hollow by 
the cold, surrounded by clouds of steam from my breath, 
“‘ Please, coal-merchant, give me a little coal. My scuttle 
is so empty that I can ride on it. Be so good ! I’ll pay 
you as soon as ever I can.” 

The merchant puts his hand to his ear. ““ Do my eyes 
deceive me?” he asks his wife, who is sitting on the 
ingle-settee knitting, over his shoulder. “ Do my ears 
deceive me? A customer.” 

“T hear nothing,” says his wife, breathing regularly 
over her knitting-needles, her back nice and warm. 

“Oh yes,” I cry, “It’s me! An old customer: a 
devoted one, only at the moment penniless.” 

“ Wife,”’ says the coal-merchant. “‘ There is somebody 
there. I couldn’t be so mistaken ; it must be an old a very 
old customer whose voice can reach my heart like that.”’ 

““What’s the matter with you,” says his wife and 
presses her fancy-work against her bosom, resting for a 
moment, “there’s nobody there, the street is empty, 
all our customers have been supplied ; we can shut up 
shop for to-day and rest.”’ 

“ But here am I sitting on my scuttle, ”’ I call and un- 
feeling tears of cold veil my eyes, “ please, just look up, 
you'll see me at once if you do ; just a shovelful, I beg of 
you; if you give me two, you'll make me more than 
happy. After all, all your other customers have been 
supplied. I wish I could hear it rattling in the scuttle !” 

“’m coming,’ says the merchant, and is about to 
climb the steps of the cellar on his short legs, but his 
wife is at his side immediately and takes firm hold of his 
arm, and says: “* You stay here ! If you will be obstinate, 
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I'll go up. Remember the attack of coughing you had 
last night. But for the sake of a sale, even if it’s only an 
imaginary one, you forget your wife and children and 
sacrifice your lungs. I’ll go.” “* Well then, but tell him 
all the grades we have in stock ; I’ll shout the prices up 
after you.” “ All right,” says his wife, and climbs up 
into the street. Of course she sees me at once. “ Mrs. 
Coal-merchant,”’ I say, “‘ my humblest regards ! just one 
shovelful of coal; here in my scuttle; I shall carry it 
home myself; a shovelful of the poorest grade. I shall 
pay the full price for it, of course, but not now, not now.” 
How like the sound of a bell are these two words “ not 
now” and how confusingly they mingle with the 
evening-bells that are ringing out from the church 
near by ! 

“ Well, what does he want?” the coal-merchant calls 
out. “ Nothing,” his wife calls back, “‘ There’s nothing 
there ; I see nothing ; I hear nothing ; and it’s striking 
six, and we close. The cold is terrific; we shall have our 
hands full to-morrow, I’m sure.” 

She sees nothing, and hears nothing ; but nevertheless 
she unties her apron, and tries to flap me away with it. 
Unfortunately she succeeds. My scuttle has all the 
qualities of a good saddle-animal ; but he has no powers 
of resistance ; he’s too light; a woman’s apron blows 
his legs off the ground. 

“ You fiend,” I call back again, while she, turning 
towards the shop, waves her hand in the air, half in 
contempt, half in satisfaction. ‘‘ You fiend. I asked you 
for one shovelful of coal of the poorest grade, and you 
refused me.”’ And then I rose into the regions of the 
ice-mountains and lost myself, never to be seen again. 


(Translated by G. Humphrey Roberts) 


TONATIUH IS THE SUN 
By RICHARD OKE 


THIs IS THE pyramid of Tonatiuh. And Tonatiuh is the 
Sun. Anna always wanted the sun. So did Aunt Dinah. 
“¢ Now if you ask me whether I could be a sun-worshipper, 
well —” That was Aunt Dinah, hundreds of years ago. 
Not hundreds of years ago, twenty years ago maybe he 
had first heard her say that. A year ago Aunt Dinah had 
died. Or rather she had been killed. She had been 
walking down the street in Madrid with a bundle of 
propaganda leaflets about Franco atrocities. Plonk. 
And a big trimotor plane had roared away to Burgos. 
They had found very little of Aunt Dinah but her 
leaflets had been most efficiently distributed. Blasted 
up into the air, they had come fluttering down for some 
time. Some had gone drifting right over University 
City to the lines of the Franquistas themselves. Or so 
they said. But perhaps that was a Spanish tale. Aunt 
Dinah had always been advanced and devoted to causes. 
She had been a suffragette and she had been to gaol for 
it, and during the war she had been a pacifist and she 
had been to gaol for that, too. Whenever she had come 
to stay there had been a mild scandal about something. 
There had even been quite a lot of talk when she suddenly 
came down without her moustache. She had always 
had a little shadowy moustache and then she had 
discovered how to get rid of it and had got rid of it and 
he remembered over-hearing his mother say it wasn’t 
suitable at Dinah’s age. But then Aunt Dinah had 
become violently pro-Russian, which was far worse 
than using depilatories and had gone to Moscow for 
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a holiday and come back with a photograph of Stalin 
and five words of Russian, all of them wrong. So of 
course she had rushed off to Spain right after the massacre 
at Badajoz. And then she had picked up the bundle of 
leaflets and set off down the street on that nice sunny 
afternoon. Plonk, said the Savoia-Marchetti. And Aunt 
Dinah had left him her money. Not very much but 
enough to make all the difference. Enough for him and 
Anna to live on, and even to travel on if they looked 
carefully at the foreign exchanges. Enough for him to 
try to paint on and for Anna to find the sun on. Quite 
enough, as it turned out, to bring him here, to the top 
of a Mexican pyramid. Aunt Dinah could have 
worshipped the sun. And Anna had always wanted 
the sun. 

There they were, down below with the guide, the 
bunch of tourists. He was the only one who'd faced 
the climb up the steep steps. The rest of them had said 
it was too much for them, like Mrs. O’Hio. Mrs. O’Hio 
had a moustache like Aunt Dinah’s. She had made 
herself the chief of the party. Every party of tourists 
acquires a selfmade chief, usually female. Mrs. O’Hio 
was impressed because the guide was a Professor. She 
kept on calling him Professor and asking what she 
thought were intelligent leading questions. Her loud 
edged voice carried right up to the top of the pyramid. 
“ More than seven hundred feet each way ! Not so high 
as the pyramid of Cheops but bigger! Just think, 
bigger than Cheops ! Is that Coca-Cola they’re selling 
over there ?”’ 

Yes, the sun was very strong. He had come up very 
slowly, resting on each of the terraces, and without 
getting hot. But sitting here on the bare platform of 
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the pyramid, sitting quite still without exerting himself 
at all; he could feel the heat beating into him, pulsing 
into his flesh, through his clothes and into his flesh. 
It was making him sweat. He could feel a drop that had 
formed up by his collar running down, down on to his 
chest. It tickled under his shirt, not disagreeably. But 
now the drop had caught on a hair and stopped. Not 
for long. It persuaded another local drop that was too 
small to set off on its own to join it and together they 
got going. The enlarged drop zig-zagged over several 
more hairs and then took a leap like a skier’s from a 
prominence and landed on his stomach and went 
slithering down till it reached the place where his belt 
pinched him in and all the drops were being checked. 
There were more drops setting off from below his belt, 
but they did not have nearly such exciting courses as 
the drops that went down his chest and back, where he 
could feel a score of pioneers pressing onwards. The 
drops below his belt just trickled centripetally down into 
his loins. Anna always wanted the sun. And here they 
had built this terrific temple to the sun. Not only here 
of course. Everywhere, always. Way back as far as 
pre-history and archeology could grope men had raised 
altars and dolmens and zigurrats and teocallis to the sun. 
But here they had done it perhaps more impressively 
than anywhere else. Who had done it? The Toltecs, 
said the archeologists and the guides. ‘‘ The Toltecs !”’ 
screamed the Mrs. O’Hios, as if they had been answered, 
as if it meant anything at all, as if it were something 
more than a name, or at any rate as if it were a name 
they had known all their lives, a name attached to a 
concept they could now attach to the pyramid of 
Tonatiuh. “The Toltecs!” they cried, and pouched 
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the word in the brain-cell that contained Cheops and 
the recurring decimal and the Heaviside layer, which 
they had heard about at a lecture, and the Minoans, 
whom they had heard about from the guide in Crete, 
and Open Sesame, which they had heard about at the 
panto. 

The Toltecs. Anna had liked the name. She had 
wanted to know all about them. “‘ You’re to go to 
Mexico just the same, darling, promise.’’ And here he 
was in Mexico, sitting on the top of Tonatiuh. Which 
had been built by the Toltecs. Looking at their work, 
which could be as mighty as the temple of Tonatiuh or 
as delicate as the carvings on the temple of Quetzal, 
one could see into their minds. One could feel with 
their feelings, could look out of their eyes for a moment. 
Subjectively one could glimpse them, but objectively 
they were less than a hand touched in the dark. They 
had come from the north, they had come from the east. 
Nobody knew. They had subjugated and civilized the 
people they found in the great valley of Mexico. What 
people ? Nobody knew. “ Oh, I want to know, I want 
to know,” said Anna. “ You shall paint and I shall 
poke about and imagine and guess. Is that unscientific ? 
Doesn’t science advance by brilliant guesses ? Doesn’t 
everything ?”’ Guess about this wide place of vast 
temples. Was it Tula, the Toltec capital? Tula or 
Tollan, the place of reeds. Or must one seek that at 
modern Tula or at Toluca? Nobody knew. The 
Aztecs had called the great place Teotihuacan, the place 
of the gods. The Aztecs had come from the north and 
subjugated the Toltecs. But culturally they had been 
conquered by them. Nobody knew how much the 
Aztecs had learned from the Toltecs, but Toltec blood 
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became the Aztec snob’s boast. The Aztecs had done a 
bit of building at Teotihuacdén too, poor stuff next the 
Toltec. But useful, for one of their buildings, which 
was called now temple and now fortress, had overlaid 
and preserved fresh for the excavators those delicate 
feathered serpents and fish-faced rain-gods on Quetzal’s 
temple. Anna would have loved them. But she would 
have liked Tonatiuh better, the great solid square of 
diminishing terraces, the simple statement of the High 
Place. It was that and nothing more, not honeycombed 
with passages or tombs, not huggermuggered with little 
buildings, not fussed with carving. It was just a High 
Place. 

It was said that, if you allowed so much shift per 
year, then at such-and-such a date Tonatiuh and the 
other pyramids had been orientated foursquare, and 
that gave you the date when Teotihuacan was built. 
Maybe. But sequence was more important than dating. 
And, well before the violent unpleasant Aztecs, the 
Toltecs had been here and they had had empire or trade 
from coast to coast, because even here seven thousand 
feet up in central Mexico one found seashells in Toltec 
ruins, and one found Toltec ruins over most of Mexico. 
But nobody really knew whether they were a people or 
a small civilized tribe leavening the whole or nothing 
but a cultural idea infecting many peoples. Perhaps to 
say that Teotihuacan was built by the Toltecs was like 
finding Gothic ruins all over Europe and discovering 
the name Gothic and saying that the Goths had built 
the lot and ruled Europe. Or maybe it was literall 
true. “I want to know, I want to know. If I lived five 
hundred years, the day after my death somebody would 
invent or find out something I’d have loved to know 
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about.” But Anna hadn’t lived five hundred years. She 
had lived twentynine and threequarters. She hadn’t 
lived to find the sun. And she had wanted the sun. 

Mrs. O’Hio had finished her Coca-Cola, and there 
they all were, waving frantically at the top of the pyramid 
and beckoning because they were going off to look at 
another part of Teotihuacdn. He waved them away and 
made signs that he would wait where he was. The 
could go with the guide and scream “ Frescoes ! Well, 
Professor, I never expected frescoes !_ D’you remember 
Pompeii, Ella?”’ He would stay on Tonatiuh. They 
all piled into the car. Mrs. O’Hio couldn’t walk in the 
sun, and she had fallen arches so she couldn’t walk much 
in the shade either. 

His shirt was soaking where his belt pressed it to his 
skin. He loosened the belt, and a freshet of moisture 
ran down his belly. He took off his coat, and at once 
felt hotter where the shirt was dry and chilly where it 
was wet. But in a few moments the chill passed and 
the shirt began to dry and he didn’t put on the coat again. 

They had all piled into the car and the car was stepping 
up a cloud of dust as it went along the Highway of the 
Dead. Why give things these silly wrong names ? Why 
not just the Highway? This wasn’t a place of death. 
It was the place of the immortal gods. Even the two 
gods whom legend said had died here had become 
immortal. For, since the world was dark, they had 
leaped one after the other into a fire, Nanautzin and 
Tecuziztecatl, and had been reborn as the Sun and the 
Moon. And the Highway ran straight as an arrow past 
Quetzal and Tonatiuh, straight to the pyramid of the 
Moon. That was grass-grown still, smaller than Tonatiuh 
but apparently almost exactly the same. And almost as 
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far as one could see there were other grass-grown 
mounds, other outcrops of masonry, other ruined 
buildings. And the plain bounded by mountains, bare 
bluish mountains that belonged to a moonscape. But 
Tonatiuh’s pyramid is greater than the Moon’s. Here 
you may be sunstruck or moonstruck as you wish. But 
the sun is greater. 

His feet were very hot. His shoes were almost too 
hot to touch. Inside, the leather burned his flesh. He 
took off the shoes. His socks were soaking. He took 
off the socks too. His shirt was bone-dry now and it 
too was hot to the touch. He took off the shirt. Ina 
few minutes his damp skin dried. Fresh sweat dried 
almost as it left the pores. 

How did they dress, these Toltecs? What did they 
look like? What did they do, what ceremonials did 
they perform here? Nobody knew. It seemed that, if 
they made human sacrifices at all, at any rate they did 
not make them on the hideous Aztec scale, perhaps not 
in the surgical Aztec manner. Perhaps Tonatiuh was 
pure of blood, perhaps there had never been a stone 
altar on the summit, never been a victim stretched back- 
wards with a knife plunging at his heart. Perhaps the 
Toltecs offered only kids and lambs and birds. Perhaps 
they only offered flowers. Perhaps there had been a 
give-and-take, Tonatiuh living on flowers as flowers 
live on the sun. 

The sun must be burning him, but he didn’t feel it. 
Later perhaps his skin would tickle and burn and peel 
and be sore. People were for ever warning one about 
the sun. The sun in the tropics. The sun at this altitude. 
Actinic rays. On the ridge of his shoulders he felt 
it hottest, but his back glowed too. Pleasantly, 
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revivifyingly. Anna’s body had been all honey-golden. 
But he mustn’t think of Anna’s body. He had thought 
of it those days when he sat by her bed while she lay 
there having to die and not being able to die. He had 
thought of it so much he had come to hate his own body. 
And he had come to Mexico to paint but he couldn’t 
paint because he loved flesh, its texture and its contours, 
as he had loved Anna’s flesh, and it was that he wanted 
to paint. But he couldn’t paint it now, not even the 
glowing coppery Indio flesh with mulberry-purple 
shadows in it. 

He was sitting in moisture. But his bare torso was 
dry. We cover ourselves and the sweat trickles dam 
and cold inside our clothes and we move into the shade 
and catch a chill. But bared to the sun and air the skin 
dries and the salt and grease of sweat help tan and toast 
it. It fries and browns like an almond in fat and salt. 
He took off his trousers and found his cotton pants 
soaking. So he took them off too. It looked ridiculous, 
that little pile of crumpled smelly clothes on the bare 
top of Tonatiuh. He stood and looked down at his body, 
pale and smeary. It needed toasting. Perhaps if it got 
toasted he would hate it less. His thighs were smeared 
with sweat, but they were drying already. He was 
rather silly-looking stripped, thin and bony. 

You smash your pelvis and there’s really nothing 
much to be done. You just go for a ride and something 
happens and there are hoofs in the air and there you are 
with a smashed pelvis and there is really nothing much 
to be done. Not even if you are young with a honey- 
golden skin and a body that answers your lover's 
completely. Not even if you are young and have just 
been made free to seek the sun you love, made free 
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because Aunt Dinah walked into the Puerta del Sol at 
the wrong moment. The Puerta del Sol. And the sun 
had been shining then too. And Anna had gone riding 
ona sunny day. Perhaps the Toltecs did make human 
sacrifice. Or perhaps it was because they did not that 
they went under. Perhaps the sun still needs his victims, 
he needs elderly Aunt Dinah and golden-skinned Anna. 
The sun takes life. 

He was quite dry now and the heat blazed and glowed 
all over his body. It blazed right through him, into his 
guts and into his brain. He felt light as flame, in- 
candescent, burningly alive. 

There was the car again, down below, and there was 
Mrs. O’Hio gesticulating and pointing at him and 
screaming “ Look ! Look ! No, no, don’t look !”’ But 
they were all a long way away, and he was here on top 
of the great pyramid, standing naked with his arms flung 
out and his feet apart and the blazing airs flowing freely 
all round his body, renewing it with fire as he looked out 
over the wide place of the gods. Aunt Dinah could 
have worshipped the sun. And Anna wanted the sun. 
This is the pyramid of Tonatiuh. And Tonatiuh is the 
Sun. 


A DAY IN A NIGHT-CLUB 
By YVONNE CLOUD 


THERE IS NOT much light here, but we are growing 
accustomed to the basement dusk. We look at each 
other across the unsteady little table—over the top, by 
stretching our necks, round the side, by ducking, of a 
flickering lamp which had once a smart red shade, now 
water pink. It is cold and musty. Your arms are still 
bare. I go the cloak-room and find that a tired corner- 
girl, taken ill, has left her underclothes behind and a 
pair of fur gloves. I bring these to you and you wrap 
the cheap silk round your neck, put the gloves on your 
hands. Far off in the angle of the darkness the waiter is 
taking off his boots. The trumpeter plays a deep note 
more than once, then shakes the spittle from his mouth- 
piece and goes home, on tiptoe, for his children are of 
school age and below. 

You tell me that you are uncertain about your life ; 
that all things change for you, according to where you 
find yourself. I say: ‘“‘ We must stay here until every- 
thing is decided.” 

You agree with me and I fill your glass, which has 
marks of lip-stick not your own and of washing-cloth on 
its surface. You drink a little of the stone-cold red 
Chianti and it runs like iron wires in your guts. I tell 
you that you are too agreeable; that we should invite 
others to share you; that nothing seems to matter 
enough as long as we are alone together and that, in these 
circumstances, your decisions will be invalid. You 
agree again. I am pleased and touched by your patience. 
I invite a group of very small dirty men to sit at our table. 
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They join us and eye you with considerable appetite. 
I say: ‘“ Do you want any of these ?”” You shake your 
head and smile at me with great kindness. I am filled 
with remorse: you are so flexible and forbearing. The 
little men say how enjoyable these joints are. They say 
they have come from a great distance to spend a few 
hours here. They are unwanted. They have always been 
unwanted. Their mothers did not want them. They 
are all mistakes. They prefer, therefore, to travel under- 
ground, to work in cellars, to dance in basements. They 
want to know, in their turn, what brings us here. I 
reply that we are indecisive: we cannot make up our 
minds about things. They nod wisely and one of them 
asks whether we would like to hear a song. I look at 
you and you say: “ Yes.” 

Four of the small men get up and take their positions 
on the platform. They have heavy, powerful voices, too 
trained and too resonant for this place and they sing with 
evident distaste for the words they pronounce. It is a 
song, written in 1870, exhorting Romans to be a little 
nicer to Christians, for four male parts. 

It has grown dusty in the basement and, the song 
over, the singers ask us to pay their expenses and let 
them go. We each drop a half-crown into the 
coffee-pot they hold out and wave them good-bye 
as, one and all, they go up the stairs whispering in 
conspiracy. 

“ How is it now ?”’ I ask. 

“ Sadder, much sadder,”’ you say. 

I shake my head in sympathy and you put your hand 
on mine, stroking me with the cat-fur. I take a book 
from my pocket and read you a small piece about the 
Right Roll Stones of Chipping Norton. This soothes 
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you and you say you wish to sleep. We move our 
chairs round the table closer together, you put your 
head back on my shoulder and close your eyes. When 
you wake it is mid-day and the waiter brings us each an 
uncooked trout and a quantity of horse-chestnuts. We 
divide these eagerly and you say that you think now 
everything will be decided. I am amazed and watch 
your fingers, which move so nimbly; but now your 
gestures falter and you let the conkers fall from your 
hands. You say it is no use. You prefer indecision. I 
am keeping you here against your will. That was no 
part of our bargain. You must be allowed to go. You 
want to fly, to have your hair cut, to buy a new rug, to 
see Orleans, to read the Daily Telegraph, to roller-skate, 
to wear an ensemble in yellow, to attend mass meetings, 
to demonstrate. I say there will be time for these things 
to-morrow, even to-night. Let us only have one day 
here. You say: “ Very well,” and I am embarrassed 
by your pliable good temper. I suggest that we talk about 
the Dolomites but, though you do not refuse, we find 
that neither of us has seen them and, for an hour, we 
sit silently. 

“Tt is so hard?” I ask at last. You say it is harder 
than it has ever been. 

“If only there were a telephone here,” you say. 

“ Let’s write down all the people you could call up if 
there were,” I suggest. You like this and I get out paper 
and pencil. You take off the gloves and grow warm and 
interested as you write. Your face glows, you smile. 
You make a splendid list and then read it aloud to me. 
At each name you look at me triumphantly and I lower 
my head, for every name is that of an enemy. I am utterly 
defeated and call loudly to the waiter for drinks. He says 
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it is not yet time. I say I will eat as many sandwiches as 
he pleases, that I am a resident here, that I am a member of 
the Trades Council, that I will call the police. He says 
he is an old man now, he has had a lot to put up with 
in his time and I must wait the same as other people. 
I protest that there are no other people, that we came here 
to isolate ourselves from the world and its licensing laws. 
He must obey me, or I will exercise an unfavourable 
influence on his entire future. He says he cares nothing 
for all this: he is a Union man. He says he thinks 
he can find some dregs left on other tables. Would 
I like to try them? I say eagerly that I would and 
then notice that you are frowning disapprobation at me. 
Nevertheless, though I hold out a hand to stop him, 
he goes and collects the glasses from other tables. You 
reprove me for bullying the waiter and say it was an 
unnecessary display of stupidity and ill-will. 

“If you want to blame me, why not do so?” you 
say. I am very much abashed. 

The day wears on. You unwrap the underclothes 
from your throat and let down your dress. I notice a 
tiny trickle of blood at the base of your shoulder. You 
say you are suffering terribly. You bury your head in 
me and cry. I take out a handkerchief and hold it to 
your wound. You say it is always the same: patience 
and suffering. You are happy, you tell me, when you 
are impatient, goaded, driven by other people, over 
concerns not your own. 

“It is cruel,” youcry. “‘ You have made me sit here 
and contemplate my life in sharp wine, ungainly voices, 
inedible food, your head bowed in persecution-mania ; 
you have made me look at it in silence, in quiet reading, 
and it is too much. I must stay here for ever now. 
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That is the decision, for I am quite unfit to face the life 
I want.” 

“ How do you know you want it ?”’ I ask. 

You tell me again that your life is really full of desire. 
You recite the things you long for. You speak of rich, 
loamy soil in gardens which you could cultivate; you 
speak of fine rain falling on a red roof after tea in the 
summer; you speak of running through fields wet of 
mushrooms to the sea. You say you want things more 
than anyone else. I laugh a little and say that everything 
can be got second-hand. 

“ Outside in the street,’ I say, ‘“‘ there are people 
telling each other that they want a little grocery 
place.” 

This is quite true and we listen to the voices—one 
thick and the other sharp—drifting down to us. 

“She has everything you can think of,’ the sharp 
voice declares, “ camphorated oil, chocolates, drinks 
—you know the sort—everything you can think of. 
Wonderful ! ” 

“ Apt,” I comment. 

““ She can’t do nothing in front of me,’ 
remark we hear. 

We laugh and turn to each other. I catch your hands 
and you lean away from me and look clearly into 
my eyes. 

“ Of course, I ought never to have asked you to 
come,” I say, for the tension is released and 1 am prepared 
to admit everything and be forgiven. “It was weakness, 
not guile. Look, the place is filling up. The day is 
over. Let’s go.” 

We reach the street. The lamps are lit, there is a 
strong evening smell in the air, full of people and petrol 
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and dust. To us it seems fresh. You breathe deeply 
and look at me. 

“It’s over,” you say. 

“Yes. Our long vigil,” I answer, and add: “ Perhaps 
now I shall sleep.” 

“ Yes,” you say very gently, “ go to sleep.” 


THE JOURNEY TO PARADISE 
By ALBERT DAUDISTEL 


NOVEMBER HAD COME. The waves of fog heaved. New 
York’s sky-scrapers disappeared in the mist of the clouds. 
Heavily smoking, the little steamer Milo left the port on 
her passage to Hamburg. There was a breeze. And the 
thirty-two passengers, on their way back to Europe, 
were standing on deck, surrounded by their children. 
The wind tore at them but they paid no heed and kept 
looking behind them. 

Down below, in the steerage, it was gloomy. Pale 
grey port-holes stared into the low room reserved for 
the passengers. ‘The men’s berths were on top of the 
bunks of the women, children, and old men. Incandescent 
lamps feebly flared up here and there in the narrow, 
dark passage ways. The air was close and fetid. Some- 
times there was a crackling noise in the shrouds. Some- 
times there was a creak. And in the pale twilight the 
supports of the berths looked like bony skeletons. The 
sea gurgled round the plating. From the darkness in 
the furthermost corner came sighing and rustling sounds. 
The steamboat’s siren screeched. And deep down in 
the bottom of the ship the engine was beating time to 
the moving vessel. 

Suddenly there appeared in the darkness a face, even 
blacker than the shadows. Its eyes glistened white. They 
stared. Then they looked round everywhere. In the 
gloomy berth which stood on a miserable bunk the 
black man furtively tried to sit up. From some hiding 
place the excited ticking of a watch was to be heard. He 
stooped down and gazed vacantly into space. His head 
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became distinctly visible. It was the Negro, Galy 
Goodfroy. 

He was the son of a Boston dock-hand who had left 
the Sudan a long time ago, attracted by Western 
civilization with which he had become familiar as leader 
of a caravan. For many years he had roamed the seas 
in the stoke-room of ocean steamers and had at last 
settled down in the New World. Galy thought fondly 
of his father who had died ten years ago. He could not 
forget than once, in the bar of a hotel, his father had so 
soundly thrashed an English sailor who had called him a 
‘black monkey’ that the white spectators had grown 
very pale and perturbed. ... 

Galy, who was sitting up now, crouching in his 
bunk, was nearly thirty years old. Whenever he had 
come into contact with white men they had made him 
feel that he was just a ‘ black monkey ’. But he endured 
all these humiliations quietly. His mother he had never 
known. His father had told him only that she had lost 
her life in a bus accident in 72nd Street. Galy’s head 
nodded, shaken by heavy steps that he felt through the 
iron deck above him. The steps became a trampling. 
The return passengers came down the companion way 
into the steerage with a great noise. The twilight made 
their faces look pale and the maze of shadows made 
them appear dirty and twisted. The children noticed 
it and cried. 

The ship throbbed. 

Galy leant out of his berth and saw an old trunk 
lying on the bunk beneath him. The box was open like 
a half-read book. And the dull rhythm of the engine 
became ever quicker and more penetrating. 

Towards evening he heard, in spite of the confusion 
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of the passengers’ voices, a whispering coming from 
the bunk below. It sounded intimate and low. 
Sometimes it became a murmur. But he could 
not understand a single word. Yet he thought that he 
sensed the meaning of this strange and mysterious 
language. Fear overcame him...an uncertain fear. 
The creaking in the shrouds intensified. In the gurgling 
of the waves he distinguished murmuring voices. He 
clutched his head to find if he were thoroughly awake. 
And he heard quite distinctly beneath him a lonely man 
saying his prayers out of the yearning of his soul... . 
Somewhere, in one of the berths, a baby began to cry. 
The boat pitched. The engine throbbed. Galy heard 
stumbling steps on the iron deck. And the baby went 
on whimpering, and whimpering. Galy tried to get up, 
in order to look into the bunk below from which his 
disquiet arose. But it was impossible for him to move. 
The port-holes had darkened. The light of the lamps 
was not so faint now. And everywhere lovers were 
whispering together. He listened. A steerage-hand came 
to screw down the fastenings of the port-holes—a sign 
of a coming storm. And the secret whispers became 
fainter, lower, and ceased all together. 

Never in his life had Galy felt himself so utterly a 
stranger as he did now. He felt a great yearning, the 
yearning which had come over him from the praying of 
the unknown man. The steamer trembled, shaken by the 
furious sea. Suddenly the Negro felt on his left hand, 
with which he clung to the edge of his berth, the breath 
of the soft words: ‘‘Why are you so restless ?”’ 

Startled, he looked into the emaciated face of a man. 
It had a white beard. It seemed to him strange and yet 
not unknown. It appeared to be extremely old. Far 
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away a steamer’s siren screamed. The Negro pricked up 
his ears, as if listening to himself, to the world, and to 
his fellow men. Then he heard the Muo’s siren 
screeching. Again and again screeched the ship. Thrown 
into confusion, he asked, ‘‘ What is it? What is 
ito 

“Fog,” the old man replied, “ fog.’ 

The ship rolled. 

“Who are you?” asked the black man, “ that you 
could hear me ?”’ 

“TI have the berth underneath you,” replied the old 
man. 

And as Galy remained silent, he asked: “ Why do 
you tremble so?” 

Galy answered: “ The whole ship is trembling.”’ He 
got out of his berth and sat down on the bunk. The old 
man crouched beside him, took from his pillow a big 
black book, tapped the cover with the knuckles of his 
hand and waited, as though he had knocked at a door. 
Then he inquired: ‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

The Negro muttered helplessly: “I don’t know. I 
don’t know. ... Since I have been on this ship, I seem 
to have come the wrong way—this journey seems just 
an evasion.” 

The old man was silent. 

And the Negro said in a low voice: “‘ Why is it that 
we black people must suffer so much? What have we 
done to the white men that we should be trodden on and 
despised ? Why must we Negroes be ‘ black monkeys ’ ? 
Even their children are frightened by my face.” 

“Only the white children,’ whispered the old man, 
“because they are told that a black man is the evil 
spirit.” 
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Galy nodded : “ Slavery is abolished, yet the Negroes 
are looked upon by white men as branded beings.” 

The old man replied: “‘ Yes... mankind . . . always 
the same... whether their skin be white or yellow, 
coppery or black, whatever shape their noses, lips, hair, 
and eyes .. . all alike they have red blood, human blood ! 
But they only remember the fact when this blood flows, 
shed in their interests.” 

All of a sudden, the steamer rolled heavily to one side, 
to port. From all the berths there came groaning sounds. 

For the second time the old man knocked upon his 
book and said: “‘ My friend, remember the Jews ! 
Everywhere their fate is like yours, everywhere they are 
despised, insulted, and suppressed, crowded together in 
the darkest quarter of the towns. We have complained 
and lamented—but we cultivated the creative genius, 
the perceptive genius, until our oppressors seemed to us 
small and unimportant.” He turned over the leaves of 
his book and explained: “‘ There have been wonderful 
men ! And one of them said: ‘ Let us sanctify the name 
of the Lord by our works, doing our best to bring about 
that age when all human beings shall be united in love 
for all their fellow men.’ ” 

Galy, who had been pondering, declared: “ I feel like 
a stranger—everything has become strange to me—I 
cannot understand myself any more !”’ 

A woman rose, groped her way to the old man and 
asked him: ‘‘ You are talking so secretly all the time... . 
is the weather getting bad?” 

“Fog,” the Jew replied, with significance, “ fog.” 

She slipped away. 

The old man put away his book and asked: “* Where 


are you going then?”’ 
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“To the Old World,’ replied Galy, and suddenly he 
felt happy. “I have read that there is a land where peace 
reigns....I travel to Paradise....’’ he whispered 
pensively. 

The old man smiled and kept silent. 

They crept into their berths. The engine kept beating 
time to the ship’s progress with dull sounds. And the 
garments, which were hanging about everywhere and 
gleamed in the faint light, were stirred by the shaking of 
the steamer. They looked like human beings, long dead, 
who can find no rest for thinking of the life they have 
led. 

When Galy arrived in Hamburg he was so much 
depressed about the purpose of his journey that he was 
afraid to go on. These doubts had come over him for 
the first time on board ship. Again and again the 
murmuring words of the old man reverberated in him, 
even at night, in his sleep. But when he woke up and 
listened, all was still. 

In order to escape from this mysterious disquiet, he 
drove, late one evening, to the station and took a ticket 
for Berlin, the next stage of his proposed route. But 
he did not start. Aimlessly he wandered about the night- 
dark streets. Once a passer-by asked him the time and 
Galy wondered at a man who was not aware of the time. 
Another time, a chauffeur wanted to know the way to a 
certain street. Galy shrugged his shoulders instead of 
replying and thought: “This man is a stranger even 
in his native town.” Sometimes the Negro thought he 
had seen the face of the old Jew among all the people 
he met in his wandering. Negroes passed him and looked 
into his face, it seemed to him that he was seeing himself 
in a looking-glass....Galy struggled with nostalgia. 
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All the same he did not wish to go back. At dead of 
night he took refuge in a bar. This was America! A 
scuffle between Chinese, white men, mulattoes, and 
Negroes. Galy fled. During many weeks he wandered 
about. For now, in a strange land, he felt that great 
Strangeness, from which he had tried to escape by his 
emigration, for the first time in all its intensity. 

But it was not long before the Negro could be seen, 
as soon as it grew dusk in Hamburg, an exotic exhibit 
in the illuminated entrance of the ‘ Cinema Splendide’. 
There he stood, in accordance with the orders of his 
employer, in the magnificent red and gold-braided 
uniform of a stage general. He wore the hat of a military 
commander of the time of Napoleon. His chest was 
decorated with fantastic stars and faked coins which 
glittered whenever he moved. In his right hand he held 
a drum-major’s staff which stood erect beside him. The 
negro had special instructions that the required majestic 
and affable grin on his face was neither to be relaxed 
nor exaggerated. Sometimes it happened that his 
right foot went on keeping time, scarcely perceptibly, 
to his recent passage. People admired him and smiled 
approval. A woman stopped and he heard her say to 
her friend that he was a fine-looking man. This attention, 
which he enjoyed, gave him the assurance that in this 
foreign land the white men really liked him. It never 
occurred to him that they only laughed at him. 

For two years Galy kept his job in the cinema where 
nothing at all was ever shown of the manifold miseries 
to which mankind was subjected. No reasonable way 
out was ever shown. Nevertheless, people came on a 
daily pilgrimage to this imaginary world. Nobody paid 
any attention to the Negro any more. 

F 
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Yet he did not lose courage. He had learnt German 
and did not indulge any longer in day-dreams. On the 
contrary, he leased a roomy public bar in an old narrow 
house near the port and turned it into an “international 
restaurant’. Every day, he scrubbed the tables and 
chairs and the floor with sand. Two old, superannuated 
sea cooks did the cooking. Soon, the restaurant was 
crowded with sailors and carters who called the house 
‘the black eating-house ’. 

Galy was now master in the house, the boss, the host. 
But every night when it grew dark, he would stand 
behind his bar and stare through the window panes into 
the street. A clock ticked behind him, high up on the 
wall. Galy whistled and the fingers of his left hand, on 
which he was leaning on the edge of the counter, beat 
time in a monotonous, penetrating rythm. It sounded 
as if this rhythm were born of impatience, as though he 
were tapping out the yearning of his soul, as if he 
could not wait quietly for peaceful happiness to come to 
him. Since he had become eligible by his prosperity, 
the twenty-two-year-old Lene Timmermann found for 
him the love he already had for her. She came and 
talked to him about the distress to which she had been 
reduced by unemployment. They also talked of why 
things should be as they are in the world, why men, 
instead of alleviating suffering, cause suffering. And 
conversations of this kind gradually revealed that the 
bond between them was born of the loneliness of their 
souls. Galy felt revived. In his imagination he worked 
now only for her sake. And he gave expression to his 
inner joy of living by painting his doors and window 
frames in bright colours. 

Lene now stayed with him late at night and helped, 
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of her own accord, to pile the chairs on top of the tables. 
Sometimes she suddenly stopped work to caress him 
and to whisper to him the word ‘Daddy’. And he 
answered her and his black face would beam with joy. 

Months passed. The year 1933 drew near. 

The house had become his own property. 

Four people now worked in the kitchen. 

And Lene was at his side all day long... often he 
patted her shoulder, in the midst of work, as if he meant 
to say: “Soon, Lene ! Soon we shall get married... .”’ 

The German people became Germanic and were 
educated in race enmity. 

And then came a time when he suddenly would 
disappear in the afternoon and would return only an 
hour or two later. Secretly he purchased diapers and 
baby’s vests, coloured silk ribbons, toy railways, a rattle, 
a rocking horse, and—just in case—a doll too. And to 
the regular patrons of his ‘ international restaurant’ he 
would whisper with great importance: “Lene and 
myself will soon have a baby.”’ He would whistle and 
dance behind the counter and questioned everybody 
about the nicest name for the child. He cheered up the 
whole house with his gladness and did not notice that 
Lene was often depressed and pensive, absorbed in her- 
self. When he noticed it for the first time he asked her 
anxiously : ‘‘ Whatever is the matter... .! 

She burst into tears. 

And when he tried, later in the evening, to get to the 
bottom of it all and to comfort her, she turned him away, 
timidly at first, then abruptly. Galy stopped short. The 
joy vanished from his face. He stroked her arm 
soothingly. But she burst out weeping: “I don’t want 
a black child ! I don’t want to be ashamed ! I can’t 
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go through with it! I don’t want a child from 
oat 

He looked at her, astounded, as if someone had 

slammed his own door in his face. And there he stood, 

all alone once again.... 

Again the world became desolate and cold. 

The man went away and did not know where he 
was going. 

It became night. 

Ships’ sirens screamed in the harbour. But he still 
walked on, on and on. All of a sudden he heard the 
shrill whistle of a railway engine. He saw the emaciated 
old face of the strange Jew. He heard him whisper, 
then murmur. And the yearning which had come over 
him from the old man’s prayers led him on.... All at 
once he felt the rhythm of the journey, but livelier, 
hastier, rushing along. The seats in his compartment 
were empty. In the dusk beyond the window pane 
emerged lonely lights, some near, some in the distance. 
“T don’t want a coloured child ! I don’t want a child 
from you!’ These words resounded always in his 
ears. Then the empty seats, the window, the posters, 
the luggage-racks, the wind, all got voices and began 
to shriek: “Black monkey! Black monkey!” 
Staggering, he hurried from the compartment and felt 
his way along the coaches. It was the last stage on his 
journey to Paradise. ... 

When morning dawned and the night-lamp in the 
lavatory went out, the Negro was hanging lifeless from 
the window frame. His black face was transfigured by 
a faint smile. 


(Translated by Gerd Abraham) 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


PETER MATLOCK FELT very moral about all his burglaries. 
He regarded himself as a splendid example of a man who 
did not give way to the temptations of the world. He 
confined his talents to an open window and a rich widow 
out at a party, and he left millionaire risks well alone. 

He sat back, with his portfolio on his lap, and tried 
to enjoy the cushions of a tube train. Portfolioempty ... 
portfolio full—with jewels. That’s all there was to it ! 
And not another stroke of work for six months! The 
ambition to make too much was what landed the rest in 
quod. Peter Matlock, moral, unpuffed up by pride, 
stayed outside. 

He did not bat an eyelid when a policeman stumbled in 
at the next station and sat down opposite him. At first it 
amused him. Such a nice looking boy! and no stripes, 
poor lad ! Peter had a mischievous impulse to lean across 
the carriage and say, “ If all the crooks were as clever as 
Peter Matlock, you’d have to wait a long time for 
promotion, son.’ And he looked such a pleasant lad 
that Peter could not imagine him giving any more violent 
answer than a sigh. 

In fact the longer Peter looked at the fledgling cop, 
the more sympathetic he felt towards him. 

Then it clicked in his brain. The shutter went up and 
he saw himself as a poverty kid. It was in the afternoon 
and he was alone in the cottage because his mother was 
helping the vicar’s wife to “do”’. 

He had not heard the young officer drive up on his 
bike. He was busy with his own affairs which were grief. 
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But the kitchen door was open and the policeman spoke 
to him. “ Is mother in, son ?”’ 

And when he shook his head, the policeman asked, 
“Well, what’s the matter with you?” And Peter 
pointed to a goldfish swimming in a jam jar. 

The policeman couldn’t follow that, and the child 
cried, “‘ Can’t you see? He’s got such a little room to 
live in. He must be miserable.’” And then the whole 
story, in breathless words. ‘“‘ He had a bowl when sis’ 
brought him from the city. She told mother she got him 
in a great London store where everything is terribly 
cheap. Then the bowl broke while I was changing the 
water.” 

“Perhaps he really likes the jar as much as the big 
bowl,” the policeman ventured, hopefully. 

The child looked at him and asked, “ Would you ?”’ 

“1 don’t know what we can do about it; son...” 

“No. That’s why I’ve been crying. Mother says the 
country isn’t like the city. Bowls cost a lot of money here. 
So my fish is too poor to have any more fun.” 

“Look here !” said the policeman, slowly. ‘‘I can 
see you're a sensible young man. Now I don’t want you 
to tell your mother that I turned up. I did think I’d 
have to speak to her about something. She might have 
had to pay some money. What we call a fine—a kind of 
punishment.” 

The child flashed, “I don’t believe my mother could 
do any wrong.” 

“ Perhaps it was just an accident, like the one you had 
with the bowl. Now if you promise not to tell your 
mother that I dropped in, I might be able to wipe this off 
the slate.... Oh hell! I wish I could do something 
about your goldfish.” 
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“ Can’t you think of anything ? ” 

MING? Jes eave.youra bathn.7 

“A tin one. There, under the sink.” 

‘ Mind if I get it out? You'll see. Here’s the bath. 
We'll fill it with cold water. Get the idea? Now we'll 
put the goldfish in and give him a holiday. Plenty of 
room for him to play around in there. And every time 
you feel he’s getting depressed, get out the bath and give 
him another holiday...” 

Peter Matlock felt again the warmth of love and 
happiness which, then, had almost burst his childish 
heart. And the young policeman, the one sitting opposite 
him in the swaying tube train, looked so like the other 
policeman of—over thirty years ago ! 

But the other had had three stripes on his arm and 
this child had none. 

The train was slowing up at a station. Peter’s breath 
came in jerks. He reckoned he had a split second before 
the doors closed. He jumped and thrust his portfolio 
into the astounded officer’s hands. He muttered, “ This’ll 
mean promotion, man. Good luck to you !”’ 

He leapt through six inches of closing door, and 
watched, sadly, the train drawing out of the station. 


NOTES ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
THE FILM 


By DR. ARNOLD HAUSER 


PREVIOUS INQUIRIES INTO the sociology of art have 
approached the problem from the angle of art’s influence 
on the public; we, on our part, prefer to trace the factors 
originating in society and changing the trend of art. 
Our first question, therefore, is not: What are the social 
effects of art? but: how is art effectuated? First we 
consider it a product and only then an instrument of 
influence. Art is a “social phenomenon” not only 
when it begins to address and propagate but already 
when it comes into being as expression and confession. 
Even the most secluded author’s self-portrayal bears the 
characteristics of its social origin, for an artist is carrying 
out a commission, whether he is conscious of it or not. 
An artist can be as little “completely isolated”’ as a 
stock-broker—both are “‘ commissioned” even though 
the artist has his commission from a higher instance than 
the stock-broker. 

The scores of millions visiting cinemas all over the 
globe from Hollywood to Rangoon, every hour of 
every day, the masses of this unique round-the-world 
union, are rather confusing in their social structure. 
Nothing but that they pour into the cinemas unites them, 
and they pour out again and re-dissolve, just as shapeless 
as when they were stuffed into them. They remain 
inarticulate, inorganic, amorphous, their only common 
feature that of belonging to no particular class or 
culture. Theirs is a more general characteristic which 
cuts through all social categories and all levels of 
education. These masses can hardly be called a “ public ” 
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proper, for only a more or less permanently attached 
group of followers could be called that—one that by 
its constancy ensures the continuity of production in a 
certain field of art. Formations of a public-like character 
have a basis of common understanding, and even if their 
opinions differ, their divergences remain on one and 
the same plane. It would be hopeless to try and find a 
common basis of this sort in the case of the masses 
sitting together in the cinemas without having had any 
sort of previous coherence. If they dislike a picture 
there is such diversity in their reasons for disliking it, 
so little chance of an agreement, that one is apt to assume 
that even the consensus of their preferences is founded 
on misunderstandings. It is only difficult to grasp how 
they come to an agreement at all. The conditions are 
incalculable. Whether the right effect—different at every 
instance—can be attained depends entirely on the scent 
and cleverness of the producer. 

Those organic and constant units of public that used 
to bridge the gap between the creative artist and the 
masses remote from art, and to carry on a task of 
preservation, have slowly dissolved in consequence of 
the democratic enlargement of the access to art. The 
subscription audiences of the nineteenth century court 
and State theatres still formed a uniform, organic body, 
but as early as 1884 Sarcey stated that it was in process 
of decomposition and that there was a permanent public 
only for first nights left, a relic of the spiritual family in 
which there was agreement on taste and outlook. When 
the repertory theatre went, this public also dispersed and 
since then we have only had a public that foregathers 
casually, integrating from case to case, even though 
sometimes in larger numbers than the former little select 
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groups of habitués. This new theatre public is, on the 
whole, identical with the unreliable, haphazard cinema 
crowd which is being, and has to be, trapped by ever 
new appealing features. From the festival play through 
repertory and the serial performance theatre to the 
cinema: these are the steps by which the democratic 
tendency has gained the upper hand, and these show 
the decay and eventual loss of the festive and cult-like 
elements clinging to all manifestations of theatrical art 
until the last phase. The last step towards the profane 
is represented by the cinema. For even a modern 
metropolitan theatre with the worst stuff on the 
programme requires a certain amount of preparation, 
spiritual as well as physical. You have to book seats 
beforehand, to keep an evening free for this particular 
entertainment. But you can attend a screen-play, making 
up your mind on the spot, entering the cinema in your 
street clothes, at any hour of the day—when your 
shopping is done, or while you are waiting for a train. 
The lack of a festive basis in the cinema, its non-heroic, 
everyday outlook, certainly also derive from this en 
passant manner of going to see a picture. 

Since the beginnings of our individualistic civilization 
the film has been the first attempt to produce art designed 
as art for the masses. Previously it was always reserved 
for an élite—for those enjoying economic superiority 
and the privilege of education. Democratic Greece and 
her drama was no exception to this rule. The public of 
the Athenian theatre was anything but a shapeless, 
socially unlimited, and inarticulate body: their system 
of slavery already limited the attendance to free citizens, 
and thus meant a rigid selection. What determined the 
social structure of this theatre, though, was the fact 
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that its visitors for a time had nothing to pay at all, and 
later, too, very little. This, however, paradoxical as it 
may sound, resulted in the very contrary of a spiritual 
democracy. The common folk attending the theatre 
without paying could not exercise any influence on its 
management, either—while the magistrate and those 
tich citizens who paid for the liturgy carried real weight. 
Yet, in spite of this selection, Sophocles’s masterpiece, 
“¢ Oedipus,” proved a flop, while, as we learn from Plato’s 
“ Symposion”’, insignificant Agathon was successful 
already in his early youth. Never has it been otherwise : 
the higher an art soared, the smaller were the élite groups 
that were privileged to understand it. Shakespeare could 
not compete with the buffooneries, ballet interludes, 
and allegoric intermezzi of his age; often he had to 
smuggle his works into the public’s mind under the false 
banner of the century’s fashionable genres. Even so, 
he had no overwhelming successes, and some of his 
works were performed but once during his lifetime.— 
Since that time the understanding of contemporary art 
has diminished from generation to generation, in the 
measure as, with the spirit of progressive democracy, 
the limits of art consumption have been extended. 

The radical popularization of art which has reached 
its peak with the crowd attendance of cinemas in our 
time had its real beginnings in the sudden change of the 
structure of the public, its division into different strata, 
that took place in the early nineteenth century. With 
this split a neat separation of literature proper from books 
of entertainment, of “serious music” from “ light 
music ’’, of the real art of painting from mere decoration 
was introduced. The transition from the private theatres 
of ducal courts to the bourgeois State and municipal 
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theatres and later to the metropolitan theatre trusts, or 
the transition from opera to operetta and then to revue, 
indicate turning points in a development characterized 
by the effort to capture ever more people as a public, 
in order to provide for the increased expenses that could 
no longer be sustained by the private purse of a prince 
or by the State. The outfit for an operetta could still 
be afforded by a single medium-sized theatre, but the 
revue had to wander from one city to another in order 
to satisfy the demands of those who had invested money 
in it, while to cover the expenses of a moving picture 
somewhat above the average, all the world’s cinema public 
has to contribute. Thus, the influence of the masses on 
artistic production is established and determined. By 
their mere presence at artistic performances the public, 
as in Athens and in the Middle Ages, could never exert 
a direct influence on art itself; only since they have 
become consumers and, as they pay for it, supporters of 
art have the conditions on which they will pay their 
sixpences or shillings become the destiny of art. 
Quality and popularity have always been on bad 
terms with each other in regard to art. This, however, 
does by no means say that large masses have ever on 
principle decided against high quality and in favour of 
the inferior forms of art. The understanding of more 
sublimated and differentiated art involves difficulties 
harder for them to overcome, but their lack of adequate 
understanding will not stop them from accepting these 
artistic products—even if not because of their quality. 
Success with them depends on factors completely 
divorced from quality questions. They react not to 
good or bad in the artistic sense but to impressions 
through which they feel reassured or upset as to their 
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conditions of life. They swallow artistically valuable 
things, too, if these are made palatable to them. Henry 
VIII owed its success above all to scenes in which the 
hero, a king, is shown, for instance, devouring a chicken 
at the royal table and simply throwing the bones behind 
him over his shoulder. People felt reassured at the sight. 

The odds for the success of a good screen-play are, 
however, more favourable than for that of a poem or a 
painting of quality. For, apart from films, progressive 
art has by now become inaccessible to the non-initiated. 
It is unpopular because the means of understanding it 
have during a long process of development changed into 
a secret code, whereas the simplest public can easily get 
acquainted with the code of the screen, hardly developed 
as yet, and can follow its further growth practically day 
by day. From this happy constellation one would be 
inclined to draw optimistic conclusions for the future 
of the cinema, but for the assumption that this type of 
spiritual unity is peculiar to-innocent childhood, probably 
repeating itself as often as new arts come into existence 
but hardly outliving a certain age. The next generation 
will perhaps not find all the means of expression on the 
screen as intelligible as we do, and later on, with the 
stratification of the public, in this art, too, there will be 
bound to arise that gap that separates the expert from 
the non-expert. Only a young art can be popular ; in 
the case of an older one we must know all the previous 
phases of development that have been surpassed. 
Properly to understand a work of art means to realize 
the necessity of the connection between its elements of 
form and content. So long as an art is young there is a 
natural relationship between its subject and its way of 
expression—an unproblematic straight path leading 
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from its topic to its structure. With time, forms of 
expression gradually become independent of motives, 
become autonomous, poorer in meaning, and harder to 
interpret, until eventually they become accessible to a 
thin stratum of élite only. Now, this process has hardly 
begun in the history of the film, and the cinema public 
still belongs largely to the first generation that saw the 
birth of the film and thus the thematic foundation of 
every element of its forms. 

The question how a consensus of enjoyment can be 
attained notwithstanding the atomization of the cinema 
public has been left open in the above. We have 
registered this fact as a sheer phenomenon and have 
hinted at its being dependent on the producer’s efficiency. 
Producers, in fact, discovered at a very early stage that 
they have to appeal to the masses not through their 
class-consciousness but through their essentially petty- 
bourgeois souls : film production owes its achievements 
to the perception that this bourgeois soul is the psycho- 
logical centre where all the otherwise incoherent masses 
unite. Of course from the angle of social psychology 
the category of petty-bourgeois has a wider range here 
than that of the actual lower middle class, for the former 
includes disjointed elements from both above and below 
which are all only too willing to join the bourgeoisie in 
their “spiritual recovery”. They may be ever so 
radically right or left wing in their club-gatherings or 
Hyde Park meetings—at their amusements they are 
essentially petty-bourgeois, and they certainly are more 
important in any other relation than when they are 
reading a book or sitting in a theatre or cinema. 

Owing to this standardization of the classes that 
provide the cinema public, the industry, to get them to 
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attend, had to lean on the one stratum from which a 
force tending to spiritual uniformity could be expected 
to emanate. Now, the middle class has ever been floating 
“ between the classes ’? and always been used to bridge 
the contrasts. They have always felt uneasy, threatened 
from above as well as from below, but they preferred 
sacrificing their actual interests to giving up their hopes, 
dreams, chances. They wanted to be considered at least 
upper-middle-class although they have been living on 
the level of the lower stratum. But without a distinct 
and clear-cut social position a coherent spirit is as un- 
thinkable as is a common and consistent outlook. Film 
production hoped to exploit the lack of orientation of 
these elements and has proved successful. 

The mentality of these people is characterized, above 
all, by an easy-going optimism and a lack of any critical 
attitude. They firmly believe in the eventual un- 
importance of all social contrasts and therefore prefer 
to go and see pictures where people walk over from one 
social class into another as one would walk from one 
room into the next. For the cinema-goer screen-plays 
give fulfilment to those romantic ideas about social life 
that are barred by reality and that could never have 
been so thoroughly yielded by the illusion of novels 
borrowed from a library as through the illusionism of 
motion pictures. “Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune”’: this is the highest dogma of their social 
romanticism, and climbing is the basic motif of all the 
dreams the fulfilment of which is sought by our 
bourgeoisie in the cinema. Will Hays, the “ film king ”’, 
knew this full well when he gave his sly prescriptions 
for the American industry with the main slogan: 
‘¢ Show the life of the upper classes.” 
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MADAME DE STAEL. Portrait of a Liberal in the 
Revolutionary Age. MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


GERMAINE DE STAEL, the daughter of the Swiss financier, 
Necker, is certainly one of the most interesting figures 
in an age whose importance we are beginning to 
appreciate, after the lapse of almost a century. She had 
the opportunity and the brains to profit from her unique 
position as observer, first at the French Court, then of 
the Revolution, the rise and fall of Napoleon, and the 
eventual apparent loss of everything for which her 
generation had worked. To-day she would have become, 
not the wife of a diplomat, but an American news 
reporter, groaning when her articles were cut because 
she was too well informed, as she wept in France over 
the passports they so constantly denied her. 

Miss Goldsmith has written a readable life but one that 
is also a little disappointing. We feel that she has had a 
civil service class in mind, tolerant but external. We are 
not particularly interested to-day in whether Germaine 
married Rocca or not, nor why she quarrelled with 
Constant. What is of far more importance is the evolu- 
tion of her ideas, how did this girl who was brought up 
partly in the strictest Calvinist tradition, partly on the 
edges of an extremely corrupt Court, break through to 
acceptance of many of the fundamental principles upon 
which the Revolution was based, although she must have 
realized that these involved the destruction of her own 
circle? It is exactly what is happening in England to-day 
in a good number of families. 
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Miss Goldsmith does not appear to have consulted the 
well-documented accounts issued by some of the Swiss 
historians nor to have appreciated the unique position 
of Switzerland at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
refugees of all kinds, royalists, Jacobins, the followers of 
Robespierre, men escaping from Napoleon, together with 
a number of English spies who tried to influence the 
course of French history, met and intrigued and quarrelled 
at Lausanne and Geneva. 

The book may be recommended to those who have 
only a slight acquaintance with the period, it is too much 
a record of external events for those with knowledge of 
the Revolution and its history. 

BRYHER 


THES GONFESSIONS*OF J.J ROUSSEA Usinvan 
anonymous English version in 2 parts, first published 
in 1783 and 1790, now revised and completed by 
A. S. B. GLover, with an introduction by HAVELOCK 
Ettis. Wood engravings by REYNOLD STONE. 
London, 1938. The Nonesuch Press. 3 gns. 


PEOPLE LOVE RoussEAu or they hate him. No middle 
course seems possible. We still dispute whether he or 
Diderot were the more responsible for the wave of 
inquiry that was the forerunner of the French Revolu- 
tion. In his lifetime men and women, children and 
animals, followed him to such an extent that unwelcome 
visitors with their adulation and curiosity drove him to 
escape from his own rooms by a secret door. Elaborate 
devices were tried to persuade him to receive visitors, 
the letters of Boswell being a particularly amusing 
G 
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example; not only writers but officers and traders came 
from the ends of Europe in pilgrimage to his mountain 
chalet. 

Governments were against him. He was chased not 
only out of France but from many cities of Switzerland. 
It would be difficult to know whether Protestant or 
Catholic hated him the more. He was accused of being 
a revolutionary, in those days this was equivalent to the 
modern communist, he was equally decried as being too 
timid to carry out reforms. His story was a series of 
questions, many of which have never been answered. 

Life in Europe now is very much a repetition of the 
end of the eighteenth century and we can learn much 
about our own affairs through a study of the leaders of 
that age. The Nonesuch edition of Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions gives readers who do not care for a cheap 
reprint, the opportunity to study an essential work in a 
form suited to the private library. No one knows more 
about Rousseau than Dr. Havelock Ellis and his intro- 
duction is especially valuable. The book conforms to the 
standards of its publishers with regard to excellence of 
printing and arrangement and it could not have been 
issued at a more opportune moment. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


CRISIS READING 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. A 
collection of Documents and Records. United 
Editorial, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


ALL THE WORLD now knows (and in “ all the world ” 
I include the British Foreign Office and 10 Downing 
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Street) that without consistent and formidable aid from 
Hitler and Mussolini, Franco would long ago have been 
kicked into the dustbin of history. 

Here is a book of more than seven hundred pages 
devoted to the publication of documents relevant to 
German and Italian intervention in Spain only in the 
first six months of what is still sometimes called the 
Civil War. 

The documents have not been edited ; but they have 
been strung together on a necklace, or a halter, of 
comment which does nothing to strengthen their 
unanswerable indictment. 

It has long been a weakness of democratic propaganda 
that the facts are never allowed to speak for them- 
selves, but must always be underlined, emphasized, set 
to music and what not, so that in the end, it is difficult 
to blame an enemy for saying: “methinks he doth 
protest too much.” That is the one weakness of this 
volume, to which every future historian of Spain’s War 
of Invasion must inevitably turn. 

True, it is impossible to protest too much; but the 
documents themselves, the careful marshalling of 
evidence, shout aloud of their own accord; and it is 
distracting to be told that Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening 
Standard is “‘ hardly a communist newspaper ”’ or that 
Pertinax is “‘ hardly a person to be suspected of sympathy 
towards the Left popular movements. ...” 

None the less when the British Cabinet have finished 
reading Mein Kampf, in the original, which they ought 
to be doing right now, they should read this book. 

It shows more clearly than even Hitler can have 
spoken at Godesberg, the cynical, consistent, war- 
provoking aims of the Fascist International. But perhaps 
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they don’t care. If everyone read this book they would, 


however, lose the next election. 
PHILIP JORDAN 


GUNS OR BUTTER. R. H. BrucE LOCKHART. 
Putnam. tos. 6d. 


I HAVE LONG thought that one of the major pleasures 
of life would be to travel through Central Europe with 
Mr. Lockhart ; and I now see that my belief is justified. 
To read is not, of course, to travel, but in this case it 
is the next best thing, for the companion with whom 
one might have journeyed is here, dressed in all his 
enthusiasms and radiating all his vitality. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Lockhart 
writes well: he doesn’t: I seldom read an entertaining 
and valuable book more choked with clichés ; and even 
our old friend “ shark-infested’’ manages to raise his 
ugly head upon an early page. 

This said, let it be added that Guns or Butter is as 
sagacious as it is lively, and that it paints with exactitude 
the political scene of an Eastern Europe now under- 
going violent changes. 

It will surprise those who know Mr. Lockhart to 
realize that he is 50: for he lives with a splendid vision 
undimmed by his years and still takes the ardent pleasure 
in life that most men have forgotten by the time they 
are 35. 

To have retained vitality, to have learned wisdom, 
to have developed a pardonable philosophy, and to be 
able to present all three in as readable and sparkling a 
book as this, earns for the author the gratitude and 
esteem of all stay-at-homes. 
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I know that part of the world myself, and with all 
the envy and all the malice that I can muster I still 
can’t catch the author out. 

But “shark-infested”, “living on the edge of a 
volcano,” “ finger on the nation’s pulse,’ and so on. 
No, Mr. Lockhart, not these, please. 

PHILIP JORDAN 


THE AIR DEFENCE OF BRITAIN. Penguin 
Books. Gd. 


THREE AUTHORS CONTRIBUTE to this valuable document. 
Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton who writes The 
New Factor in Warfare, G. T. Garratt on Air Raid 
Precautions, and our old friend Lt.--Commander Fletcher, 
M.P., on Britain’s Air Strength. 

I will content myself here by saying that the first 
and the last know what they are talking about although, 
after the excuses made by various cabinet ministers 
recently, you will be surprised to find that Commander 
Fletcher’s section does not consist of blank pages. 

Let us concentrate on Mr. Garratt, who also knows 
what he is talking about, because he deals with a problem 
nearer home. It is this section of the book that has 
given apoplexy to one or two of its more conservative 
reviewers. 

Why? Because Mr. Garratt very correctly points 
out that you cannot trust a conservative government, 
and particularly one that has shown itself to be un- 
ashamedly on the side of fascism (in Spain, Germany, 
and elsewhere), to protect adequately from air raids the 
dwellings of the working classes. A.R.P., in fact, is a 
political matter as well as one of universal expediency. 
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The best that Sir Samuel Hoare could offer such people 
was that they and their pets should go down to the 
country in the case of danger—presumably in their 
expensive motor cars. 

Now that is not good enough: any more than that 
the same precautions should apply to overcrowded 
Shoreditch (a likely target) as apply to West Kensington 
(an unlikely target). 

I have no space here to analyse Mr. Garratt’s full- 
blooded, documented indictment of the Government’s 
schemes, but I beg all readers to get it for themselves. 

It would seem that Sir Samuel may have read it 
himself and learned something from it, for he is now 
beating his breast and shouting “ peccavi”’ with an 
elegant accent. But he doesn’t resign, I notice. 

PHILIP JORDAN 


PILGRIM TO THE LEFT. S. G. Hopson. Arnold. 
12s. 6d. 


Mr. Hogsson was born in 1870. He joined the Fabian 
Society in 1891, and took an active part in building the 
early Socialist groups, working with Hyndman, Keir 
Hardie, Shaw, Ramsay MacDonald and the others. 
He did not, he says, “feel drawn” to politics. He 
believed, and still believes, that Parliament merely 
registers the changes in social conditions, having itself 
no power to bring them about. Finally, he broke away 
from the politicians altogether and devoted himself to 
planning the achievement of Socialism in the industrial 
field. In 1914 he published his book on Guild Socialism. 

The chronic housing shortage after the war gave him 
a chance to test his theories in practice. The Building 
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Guild was started. This free association of building 
workers was able to build better houses at lower prices 
than the competing capitalist firms. It was, in fact, so 
successful that it frightened the vested interests. Finance, 
fearful, swatted the dangerous fly. Contracts were 
withdrawn, credits cut off, and the Building Guild 
collapsed. Mr. Hobson believes this collapse was due 
solely to the opposition of these vested interests, and 
not—as many Socialists believe—to inherent weakness 
in the Guild idea. 

I think he’s right. I knew the London Building Guild. 
The spirit of the workers was all that the most idealistic 
Socialist could desire. For once in their lives they were 
free to take a pride in their jobs, and they made the most 
of it. I just missed driving a Guild lorry. It was one of 
the greatest disappointments of my life. Instead, I got 
a job carting patent concrete slabs for a speculative 
builder, slabs so rotten that they often broke in the lorry 
before I could deliver them. 

The memory still makes me burn, but Mr. Hobson 
takes it calmly. He’s an intellectual, an aristocrat of 
intellectuals. He tells us hardly anything about his private 
life in this book, but one gathers that he seldom or never 
had to go short of material comforts. That probably 
helped him a great deal in maintaining his calm, reasoned 

“poise. 

But must the worker’s choice continue to lie between 
his present miserable “‘ wagery’’ and the extremely 
doubtful outcome of bloody revolution ? And must his 
every “ successful ” leader prove no more than a political 
careerist ? Mr. Hobson hopes not. But hope, at the 


moment, is all he has to offer. 
HERBERT HODGE 
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No. 15. THE FRENCH POLITICAL. oGENE: 
D. M. PICKLES. 
No. 12. THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND HISTORY. 
W. G. EAST. 
Discussion Books. Nelson. 2s. 


FRENCH POLITICS ARE difficult for the outsider to under- 
stand even if he is able to read newspapers and reviews 
regularly. This summary of French political history is 
an excellent introduction for those without specialist 
knowledge of the subject. We have often found that 
English people tend to confuse the Radical Socialists 
with the extreme Left, simply because of the different 
significance of the word radical in English ; to read the 
analysis of the programmes of each party given in this 
volume is to make such an error impossible. The author 
begins with a brief historical account of the building up of 
modern France, she continues with the events leading to 
the formation of the Popular Front and to the subsequent 
modifications of its policy. It must have been extremely 
difficult to give so much information in so small a book 
and yet keep the matter readable. It should be of great 
service to the general reader. 

Correct understanding of historical events is im- 
possible without knowledge of the places where they 
occurred and it is becoming more and more obvious that 
geographical position has sometimes determined political 
affairs. The Geography Behind History is an excellent 
handbook for readers who are beginning to see that it is 
impossible to file news in separate compartments labelled 
maps, sociology, parliaments, but that it must all be 
considered as a whole. It is a volume that would be 
useful for the walker or the tourist on a short holiday 
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who would like to test the conclusions on the spot, as 
well as for the young student. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


LENIN. CHRISTOPHER HoLuis. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


WHAT HAS ALWAYS puzzled me about Lenin is this: 
if, as it seems, he was completely free from what he 
called “‘ mysticism ”’ of any kind, if he conceived human 
life solely in terms of economics, why was he a revolu- 
tionary ? Why didn’t he make the best of the Tsarist 
system, and extract from it what he could of economic 
power for himself ? 

Christopher Hollis sketches Lenin as an astute mono- 
maniac lifted unexpectedly to power by a combination 
of lucky circumstance, personal aggressiveness, and the 
cowardice of his fellow revolutionaries. I feel this 
explanation is too easy. It doesn’t answer the funda- 
mental question. 

For the rest, Mr. Hollis has written an interesting 
record of events. The best parts, to my mind, are those 
recording the relations between Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin, before, during, and after the revolution. They 
shed a new light on much that has happened since. 

HERBERT HODGE 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. Harorp J. Lasxi. Allen and Unwin. 
1 2500d. 

PROFESSOR LASKI IN this book shows that representative 

government in England has depended in the past on 

the existence of a very large measure of general agree- 

ment about the social and economic structure of society. 

The capitalist economic system has until recently always 
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been taken for granted by all political parties. But, as 
Professor Laski writes, ‘‘a democratic political system 
will always seek, in the long run, to become a democratic 
society.” The Socialist party has gradually, since the 
War, come to adopt as its programme the destruction 
of the capitalist economic system. ‘‘ Now the striking 
thing about the foundations upon which the principles 
of each party are set is the abyss by which they are 
separated.” 

Professor Laski discusses the question whether a 
Socialist government would be allowed by its opponents 
to carry out that transformation of society to which it 
would be pledged. He shows that the various parts of 
our system of government are all designed to protect 
the capitalist society in which they have developed. 
The Civil Service and the Judiciary are staffed by men 
who instinctively defend that society. The House of 
Lords is, in its present form, an impregnable barrier to 
socialist legislation. The Crown is surrounded by 
advisers who would regard the introduction of socialism 
as a calamity, and the powers of the monarch are not 
so defined as to make the abandonment of a neutral 
position out of the question. The power which the 
opponents of Socialism possess, both over the system 
of government and over banking and industry, makes 
it difficult to believe that a change of such magnitude 
would take place peacefully. 

R. F. F. SUMMERS 


TH EAWiLlLeLOmeLlvibiZA LON JOHN KATZ. 
Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


‘“ EVERY ONCE IN a while,” says the blurb, “ not every 
ten years nor even every fifty years, there comes a book 
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destined to affect very deeply the thought and actions 

of scores of thousands of men all over the world. It is 

ey that Katz’s The Will to Civilization, is such a 
ook.” 

I would agree that this is a book for which such large 
claims must be made or none at all. It is synoptic. It 
makes enormous generalizations. It puts philosophy in 
its place, as well as science, history, and civilization. 
And if its originality and its insight impress the reader 
as he is meant to be impressed, no doubt he will subscribe 
to the blurb: but if by ill luck their imprint is faint, he 
will be left with a dull feeling that he has been reading 
a thesis for an American Ph.D. Either Katz’s philosophy- 
of-things-in-general is what the blurb says it is, or it is 
nothing very much. For my part I don’t believe the 
blurb. 

MONTAGU SLATER 


CHRISTMAS READING 


CHESSMEN. DONALD M. LIDDELL with the collabora- 
tion of Gustavus A. PFEIFFER and J. MAUNOURY. 
Harrap. 255. 


MOST HISTORIANS Say that chess is a direct descendant 
of a game played in India in the seventh century. The 
legend says that chess was invented by a wise man to 
tell a Queen of her only son’s death in battle. Later 
the wise man was asked to name his reward for his tact. 
He said, “I will choose some grains of wheat. Put one 
grain on the first square of the chess board, two on the 
next, four on the next, sixteen on the next, and so forth.” 
It was found that more wheat than could be garnered in 
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the whole of India would be needed for the last square 
on the board. 

Actually, Mr. Liddell suggests—basing his theory on 
certain possible pieces found in a Luxor tomb—that the 
Egyptians may have known the game and that the armies 
of Alexander the Great may have taken it to India. 
However that may be, chess seems to be a game old 
enough to have produced as many different sets as 
grains of wheat in the legend. And each set is, in some 
way, a reflection of the history, religion, and politics of 
the time. There are: orthodox Mohammedan men of 
horn fashioned in severe geometrical designs, pieces 
made by Frederick the Great at Halberstadt to symbolize 
his intention of warring against the Turks, morality 
men as described in Caxton’s translation of De Cessolis, 
pieces of Fossil] Ivory with Polar motives as well as 
material, astrological men, and “ dissipation ’’ men made 
from the foil on wine bottles appreciated in the designer’s 
youth. The Russian set, illustrating the class war, had 
a curious adventure: Trotsky, who began his chess 
career as a red, had to be bleached and transferred to 
the opposition ! 

The illustrations of such sets are magnificent, and the 
museums and private collectors of the world have been 
consulted for material. 

RONALD DEWSBURY 


HEROES OF BRITISH LIFEBOATS. GERDA 
SHAIRER and EGON JAMESON. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE is too often taken for granted. 
Few realize the tremendous heroism and endurance 
undergone by its workers, who have claim to 
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recognition as much as the more publicized sea 
adventurers in maritime history. Heroes of British 
Lifeboats deals with this unexplored material, and in an 
unusual way. The authors have not been satisfied with 
second-hand information or library research, but have 
travelled round the coast in person, meeting the life- 
boatmen and their families, and talking to them about 
their work. The book is thus a collection of short 
biographies; the authors first give their personal 
impressions, telling us also how they secured their 
material, and then they let the seamen speak for them- 
selves. The English coast is fully represented, the local 
settings ranging from Lowestoft to Sennen Cove, 
although Cornwall, apparently the headquarters of 
rocks and wrecks, contributes by far the greatest 
assortment of dramatic rescues. Each chapter is a 
complete adventure story of its own, vividly written, 
full of dialogue, the right proportion of tragic and 
amusing interludes, and a number of interesting 
photographs. It makes us wonder, over and over again, 
at the absolute iron constitution of men who can fight 
through a gale all night, rescue a shipload of lives, 
and arrive back at their homes only to be called forth 
on another similar expedition, often continuing in this 
way without a break for several days. 

The characters are so humanly portrayed that it 
makes us want to set out on a tour to meet them 
personally, and next time there is a winter gale, the 
knowledge that no S.O.S. is going to drag us out of 
a warm bed into raging seas, will make us appreciate 
all the more the full sacrifice which a career in the 


lifeboats involves ! 
PERDITA PENARTH 
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DOUBLE JEOPARDY. MartTIN M. GOLDSMITH. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

THE PORT OF LONDON MURDERS. JOSEPHINE 
BELL. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


I FIND THIS a good story every time it is told. It is 
a plot to put an author on his best behaviour ; just as 
a certain anecdote will—an analyst friend tells me— 
make those who listen cross their legs. Mr. Goldsmith’s 
writing reflexes are excellent, and he manages to integrate 
serious issues with the tale of a man who serves his 
sentence for a crime he does not commit, but does on 
release from prison. His hero is a timid soul who is 
praised for plunging a trench knife into an unarmed 
German whom he falls on in a shell hole during the 
War, but who learns that Society is not so amiable when 
he wakes one morning to discover his wife missing and 
a blood-crusted knife on the kitchen table. 

Miss Bell is making a reputation as a writer of sound 
detective tales. She is not out to introduce serious issues 
or the “ other world ” into the sort of tale which used to 
be full of the jingle of hansom-cabs. Her new work, 
mainly about dope smuggling, is the kind of book that 
sometimes seems quite necessary (generally during a 
*flu visitation), just as strawberries or soft drinks have 
their hours for being essential. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE HOUSE OF DENT, 1888-1938. The Memoirs 
of J. M. Dent with additional chapters on the last 
16 years. HuGuH R. DENT. Illustrated. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


THERE MUST BE few people for whom the florid 
Edwardian title page of the Everyman books is not 
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the symbol of some new discovery and delight. J. M. 
Dent was for many years a struggling bookbinder, he 
was thirty-nine before he published his first book. The 
hard years as a craftsman made him pay particular 
attention to the production of his books, in later years 
he built a factory at Letchworth and always his hook- 
making was of high standard. His great interest was 
in publishing the best work at a price which would make 
it available to the great new reading public created by 
the Education Act of 1870. It is interesting that men 
so different as Northcliffe and Dent both drew their 
reputations from the same source. Apart from the 
Everyman, the Temple Shakespeare, and other series of 
reprints, Dent’s have published the work of con- 
temporary authors and illustrators and have also done 
much to bring modern French work to the English 
reading public, as well as assisting in popularizing 
English authors in France. The present volume consists 
of J. M. Dent’s Memoirs, privately circulated in 1921 
and first published ten years ago, with additions bringing 
the history of the firm up to date, by its present head. 
The Memoirs give an interesting if somewhat con- 
ventional picture of the author’s life and work. 
D. STURGE MOORE 


NEW WRITING. New Series No. 1. Autumn 1938, 
Edited by JoHN LEHMANN. Hogarth Press. 6s. 


THIS PERIODICAL, WHICH is now illustrated, continues 
one of the best six-shillingsworths of intellectual 
stimulus on the book market. Apart from three 
supercharged love-poems by Louis Macneice, the 
most interesting contributions to the current issue are 
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critical. Willy Goldman writes on the East End literature, 
so new that it has hardly been born, yet bound eventually 
to matter from the social and racial importance of its 
origins. Tom Harrisson has compiled from two years 
of “ Mass Observation ”’ an analysis of the dance-hall, 
the “ Pally’ round which working-class social life so 
largely revolves, Stephen Spender looks with mixed 
fellow-feeling and fretfulness at the poetic dramas of his 
contemporaries Auden and Isherwood; and there is a 
whole section given to the French, the dear, distracting 
French, forever promising so much and fulfilling quite 
half of what they promise, whicn is still not enough to 
satisfy the extravagant hopes we entertain of them when 
we contrast their free spirit with our own social aridity. 
Edgell Rickword writes a sober, dignified appreciation of 
André Malraux, a figure destined, unless one is careful, 
to grow legendary before his time, and shows that 
Malraux’s real greatness lies in having broken down the 
barrier between culture and action which for a century 
stultified French literature and led writers into cynicism or 
introspection. Asa revolutionary in China, as an aviator 
in the Spanish war, Malraux has earned the right to have 
something to say. The contrast with T. E. Lawrence, 
our own literary man-of-action, whose action turned sour 
on him because he was afraid to face the social realities, 
is illuminating. 

By what is not just coincidence, Robert Herring finds 
the same adult outlook, the capacity to face and reflect 
reality, as the great merit of the best French films. His 
extremely well-documented essay—and no one who has 
not tried it can realize how difficult it is to collect facts 
about an art totally without histories or records—traces 
the vitality and love of pure cinema which began with the 
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early trick photographers and the defiant avant-garde 
to its flowering to-day in such films as La Grande 
Illusion and La Maternelle, films in which the people 
live, express their rounded human problems, their 
complex social backgrounds. 

The fact remains, however, though Mr. Herring is too 
polite or perhaps too grateful to say so, that still only 
half the promise has been fulfilled. France hasn’t yet 
produced her great proletarian picture, in which her 
actors’ and technicians’ gift for creating human interest 
meets a theme where all human interests fuse and are 
resolved. She hasn’t; but she will, if any nation can. 
We wait with impatience, almost with passion, for the 
genius of a Malraux to conceive a worthwhile subject 
for the shadow-animation of a Jean Renoir. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


TWO ENGLISHWOMEN IN ROME (1871-1900). 
MaTILDA Lucas. Methuen. 12s. Gd. 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL. WE creep up and down stairs, in 
and out (chiefly) of Saint Peter’s, attend bishop’s break- 
fasts, view corpses. Pio Nono is especially well preserved, 
his shoes are worn shiny by the kisses of the faithful. 
Someone does something not “ quite done ’’, inserts his 
mother’s jewels in his mitre, his orb or what-not. It’s 
all very much of a ballet of the period. Miss Matilda and 
Miss Anne are indefatigable observers, audience and 
participants at one and the same moment. They are in 
and out of it, “‘ we goats”? as they call themselves, 
painstakingly making the statement that after some 
special Mass, Palestrina or the sermon by that arch-goat, 
(or arch-ram, depending on our point of view) Cardinal 
H 
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Manning, “we made up by going te our own church 
on Sunday.” Let there be no doubt about that. If it 
were not for this reiteration we would have strong doubts 
of the conviction of these two, whom we all know and 
love from the old du Maurier Punch drawings, with the 
archery or curate caption. Their minds, their loyalties 
are pure one-hundred-present—but O, their delights, 
their frantic tastes are different. If we did not know our 
Miss Matilda and Miss Anne, we might think, glancing 
down almost any page, where shoes or stockings, or 
violet grograin ribbons or a new cape for their favourite 
Monsignore of the moment or some personal eccentricity 
of Pére Hyacinthe contribute literally “‘ purple patches ”’, 
that we had wandered by mistake into one of those 
singular volumes of that singular “ pervert ”’ (their word, 
sprinkled freely) Baron Corvo. 
SYLVANIA PENN 


MY SISTER EILEEN. RutH McKENNEY. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. 


I HAVE A secret belief that conductors exist so that the 
audience can identify themselves with a man who seems 
to do what anyone else could. The casual reader might 
think that half the joy of Ruth McKenney is that he could 
write sketches like these of two sisters who go to the 
movies, try to get culture and live in a basement with 
fungus on the ceiling. It seems that you only have to 
speak simply of the simplest things that happen to you 
for them to be amusing. But, of course, there is a 
tremendous discipline behind this humour, something 
utterly different from the red-nose free-easiness of 
yesterday’s impromptu. Try to put one of Miss 
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McKenney’s sentences another way, and you lose the 
laughter, the exact description. So that we all must 
have a more definite idea of what modern light ought 
to be than most of us would admit; which is pretty 
encouraging to the social minded. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


ENGLISH JUVENILE COURTS. WIniFRED A. 
ELKIN. Kegan Paul. 125. 6d. 


READING THIS BOOK helped to keep me sane during 
the September Crisis—which means that it is much 
more than a mere description of a legal institution. It 
deals with the causes and nature of juvenile delinquency 
and the methods of its treatment in a way that makes 
the subject intelligible to all interested in the welfare 
of the young. The author, who has extensive experience 
of probation work, attended the sittings of a great 
many juvenile courts in all parts of the country and has 
collected countless case histories. Naturally she found 
more than enough to criticize. Yet she never does so 
without at the same time pointing out the remedy. No 
juster attitude could be imagined, nor eould anyone 
have taken greater care in examining facts and refusing 
to take them at their face value. Perhaps that is what 
makes the book so impressive even to a layman. Among 
other things Miss Elkin proves from the results that 
birching is the most ineffective of punishments and 
frequently provokes directly the perpetration of further 
offences. She demands a greatly increased number of 
trained psychologists to deal with young delinquents, 
and wants an observation centre to which offenders 
could be sent before it is decided which of the hundred 
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odd approved schools might be the best suited in the 
particular case. Here as elsewhere it is not so, much 
ill-will as laziness of mind and ignorance on the part 
of those responsible that prevents the right treatment. 
It is for this reason also that this important and out- 
standing book will probably be read least of all by 
those whose work it most intimately concerns. 
LiLo LINKE 


DAVID FFRANGCON-DAVIES: HIS LIFE AND 
BOOK. MARJORIE FFRANGCON-DAVIES. John 
Lane. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


“SINGING IS THE Outward, audible sign of inward 
spiritual mind.’ This is one of the definitions that 
David Ffrangcon-Davies was bold enough to propound 
in his book The Singing of the Future, first published in 
1905 and now re-issued. The point he was trying to 
make was that it is not sufficient for a singer only to be 
master of bel canto—he must also be able to make his 
words absolutely clear'to every listener, and in doing so 
he must bring about a correlation of thought to tone 
which will affect the emotional and zsthetic quality of 
his singing. Such teaching is as wholesome and 
important for our native singers to-day as it was at the 
beginning of the century. As Professor Edward J. 
Dent says in the general preface to his opera libretto 
translations: ‘English is a perfectly good language 
for singing, if singers will take the trouble to pronounce 
it naturally as actors do”’ ; and this is borne out by the 
electrifying effect of his translation of Don Giovanni at 
Sadler’s Wells. 
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Ihe Singing of the Future is preceded by a memoir 
written by Marjorie Ffrangcon-Davies. This contains 
a somewhat flat and uninspiring exchange of letters 
between her father and Sir Edward Elgar. Those who 
are interested in The Apostles are recommended to study 
Elgar’s “‘ideal picture of the Lonely Christ” as 
reproduced and facing page 4o. 

ERIC WALTER WHITE 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS, Vol. II. 
HF. Wriruersy, F.C. R. JourpAIn, N- F. 
TICEHURST, and B. W. Tucker. Witherby. 25s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS is to be completed in 
five parts, the price for the set is 5 guineas. The present 
volume covers the section, Warblers to Owls, and is 
as detailed and comprehensive as was the first. All 
available information is concisely tabled, providing an 
essential background for reference and identification, 
though as the authors point out the ever increasing 
amount of field work shows that individual variations 
are far more numerous than was once supposed. That 
our conception of the life of even the commonest birds 
is continually changing and being amplified and that 
departures from the accepted norm prove to be so 
frequent, provides an interesting argument against those 
who accept a too naive interpretation of mechanistic 
philosophy. The book is handsomely produced and 
illustrated in great detail, and since many birds are 
included whose visits to England are rare, it exceeds even 


the scope of its title. 
D. STURGE MOORE 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS are read as much by parents 
as by children; Mrs. Ruth Harkness’ The Baby Giant 
Panda (Harrap, 5s.) will be one of these. Indeed it 
seems a pity that the publishers issue this book as a 
“juvenile”. This is the true story of how an American 
woman found in the Chinese mountains a few days’ 
old baby of the rare Giant Panda family (which looks 
like a bear but is not one) and brought this small woolly 
creature by carrier, aeroplane, and boat to New York. 
It makes fascinating reading and the many photographs 
of the infant charmer are a joy to behold. 

What shall we give that difficult young person, the 
twelve to sixteen-year-old? An omnibus Stories for 
Girls (Faber, 7s. 6d.) should satisfy them. There are 
six hundred pages of varied stories—animal, legendary, 
school, detective, historical, and others—by a notable 
collection of authors. The cream of many good things 
is Naomi Mitchison’s Quintus Getting Well, a perfect 
story about a Roman youth and his Gallic slave and 
friend. 

Young broadcast listeners of both sexes will welcome 
Melville Balfour’s collection of medieval West Country 
yarns, now published under the title of one of the stories, 
The Vanishing Mayor of Padstow (Faber, 5s.). This is 
a well-illustrated, well-produced book of well-written 
stories, made with a mixture of romance, creepiness, 
humour and a dash of magic. It is good for reading to, 
or being read by, the seven-to-eleven-year-old. Alice 
All-by-Herself, by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Harrap, 6s.) 
is a delightful book poorly illustrated. Alice lived in 
Maine ; an ordinary little girl of ten living an ordinary 
life with a few adventures in the woods, at school and 
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soon. The book is charmingly written with an apprecia- 
tion of the unexpected wisdom of the imaginative child 
as well as of her naughtiness and love of fun. Alice is 
nice ; her story is strongly recommended to all like her. 

There are some lovely magical and animal stories for 
the under nine-year-old in Alison Uttley’s Mustard, 
Pepper and Salt (Faber, 5s.) of the kind which this 
author does so well. Gwen Raverat illustrates this book : 
enough said. 

Lorna LEwIs 


GLOVE PUPPETRY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
D. P. Harpinc. Blackwell. 2s. 


A BOOK FoR those dreary winter afternoons and an 
answer to that eternal question—What can I do? 
A book about the puppet theatre with instructions how 
to construct one, and moreover two or three original 
plays to be used in the completed theatre. Simple 
enough for the youngish and yet just as interesting to 
the older child. 
M. ELVEy 


DUNDERPATE. MARGARET and Mary BAKER. 
Blackwell. 25. 6d. 


ANOTHER BAKER sToRY, fascinatingly told, of the 
tribulations of the boy who, full of daydreams, was too 
lazy to learn or to work. I don’t know which is the most 
enjoyable, the story or the illustrations. 

M. ELVEY 
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THIRTY FABLES. BENJAMIN RaBieR. Blackwell. 
Bs Gd. 


THAT NIGHTLY REQUEST at eventime for just one story 
before I “ go to bed”? is just filled by this book. The 
stories are short and the pictures have an interest 
entirely their own. Little ones will absorb the moral ; 
big ones will enjoy the fun. 

M. ELVEY 


PUPPY AND THE CAT HODGE. Lorna LEwISs. 
Illustrated by Lucy Dawson. Collins. 5s. 

BANANA TREE HOUSE. PHILLIS GARRARD. 
Pictures by Berta and Elmer Hader. Harrap. 6s. 


THis CAT HopcE is very clever and he and Puppy the 
dog get into all sorts of mischief, but it always seems 
to come right in the end because they are good at heart. 
But what is interesting about this story is that it is all 
about the sort of thing that might happen to anybody, 
it sounds true. Most sensible houses have books by 
Lorna Lewis, and they ought to have this one. There 
are pictures by Lucy Dawson that are nice and show 
you what’s going on, though why shouldn’t they be 
opposite the words they are about, instead of rather all 
over the place. It says in front of the book that it is 
printed in Fontana, a new type, the letters are big and 
fat so that kids who have only just started to read will 
find it easy. 

Banana Tree House is about a girl called Sukey, who 
is nine, and it should go down well with other persons 
of that age or so. Sukey’s full name is Susanna Dardanella 
Jones and she lives in Bermuda and she’s black, some 
people call her a piccaninny. She has lots of adventures 
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and scores off her brothers sometimes who are older 
and called Vimy and Jellicoe, but they are quite decent 
really. And she has a mother and father who say funny 
things. As she lives in Bermuda there is a lot about the 
place and it is very interesting and all really part of the 
story. There are a good many pictures and some in 
colour, but there is more reading than pictures because 
it is really for people who can read unless you read 
aloud in your family. 
Dealer: 


THE FLYING PIRATES. D. E. Marsu. Harrap. 5s. 
lee Pee bua GAUCHOS. ‘THAMES 
WILLIAMSON. Harrap. 35. 6d. 


ON JUNGLE TRAILS. FRANK Buck. Harrap. 6s. 


PIRATES AND AEROPLANES will always fascinate the 
youthful reader, but when pirates and aeroplanes “ get 
together ” as in The Flying Pirates, then he is bound to 
get more than a fair share of thrills. The story is, how- 
ever, familiar. An ex-flying man turns crook, gathers 
a band around him and preys on unsuspecting freight- 
carrying air lines. Two young pilots track him to 
Africa where they discover a secret aerodrome owned 
by the crooks. Together with the help of an Inter- 
national Air Force, which is formed to cope with the 
situation, the pirates are captured and the young airmen 
receive just reward. This racy book, written in a clear 
direct style, should appeal to boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. 

A different type of story, but none the less exciting, 
is The Last of the Gauchos. The hero is Goya, a young 
Gaucho, who, after seeing his father arrested makes an 
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unsuccessful attempt to rescue him. He is forced to 
seek a living ona cattle-ranch. It is here that he captures 
an ostrich, tames a wild colt, wins a horse-race, and 
defies a band of outlaws. Eventually his father is 
released and returns to the Argentine only to be killed 
in a thrilling duel with a cattle rustler. Goya is left to 
face the wilds of the pampas alone and the young reader 
will regret that his adventures are so abruptly curtailed. 
The most interesting of the three is Frank Buck’s 
On Jungle Trails. Mr. Buck’s job is to capture animals 
to inhabit the world’s zoos. To date he has brought 
back alive to America over six thousand wild animals 
and the capturing of elephants, snakes, lions, and tigers 
is vividly described in this book. Together with the 
many interesting photographs, the invaluable informa- 
tion in On Jungle Trails will prove of great assistance 
to both the young student and teacher of geography. 
L. Isitt 


TAL OF THE FOUR TRIBES. HERBERT BEsT. 
Blackwell. 5s. 

THE CIRCUS IS COMING. NOoeEL STREATFEILD. 
Dentegos: 

DICKON AMONG THE LENAPE INDIANS. 
M. R. HARRINGTON. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


WEST AFRICAN ADVENTURE with the correct flavouring 
of evil priests and tribal wars is the content of Tal of 
the Four Tribes. Its central figure is Tal the Hunter, 
whose mystic powers aid him in his struggle to unite 
the four tribes to live happily beside the white men. 
The author finds room to adroitly insert a little common- 
sense propaganda regarding war, and indeed the story 
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ends on rather a doleful note when Tal and the white 
man discuss the future. Still, this somewhat sober 
book makes good reading as it never lacks for action 
to carry it through. 

The Circus is Coming gives a novel view of circus 
life as seen through the eyes of the children Santa and 
Peter. They join the circus under the care of their 
Uncle Gus through fear of being sent to an orphanage 
when their Aunt Rebecca dies. As this aunt has brought 
them up in a very secluded manner their encounter 
with a more real world is at first unpleasant. They 
hear stories and have experiences of both the troubles 
and joys of the circus and eventually everything turns 
out for the best. Except for a few small barren patches 
this is an entertaining story for children from about 
ten to twelve years old. 

A Red Indian book of unusual type, Dickon among 
the Lenape Indians tells of an English boy’s adventures 
among the Lenape tribe about the year 1612. But there 
is more than this to lift the story above the common 
run, for it presents an accurate account of Indian life 
at that time. Yet lest the narrative become too heavy 
it is occasionally leavened by Dickon’s various 
adventures. Of his success on the warpath and his 
escapes whilst hunting. The tale is well illustrated with 


many sketches of explanation. 
J. CORKE 


MAP-MAKERS. JosEPH COTTLER and H. JAFFE. 
Illustrations by Frank Butler. Harrap. 6s. 


EVERY SEASON BRINGS a crop of travellers’ tales, retold 
for the young, but this volume contains an excellent 
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selection of geographical stories. It is appropriately 
divided into three sections, “ Outlining the World,” 
with the voyages of Marco Polo, Columbus, and a half- 
dozen of the earlier sailors ; “ Filling in the Map,”’ a part 
that includes Burton and Amundsen, and “ Finding 
New Worlds”, perhaps, because of its fresher material, 
the most interesting portion of the book. 

It should be far more popular with the present school- 
boy or schoolgirl than the turned-out-to-pattern school 
story. If we regret the chronicles that these map-makers 
wrote themselves, it is a splendid introduction to the 
adventure of geography. It could be used, as well, as 
a useful aid to lessons in progressive schools. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


THE VSTAGERS TRUCK RSEAL: JAMES HULL. 
Blackwell. 25. 6d. 


THIS IS cIRCcUS time and most children enjoy animal 
performances. The Stage Struck Seal is just a nonsense 
tale, but what lovely nonsense, seals performing and 
children running their own show. 

M. ELVEY 


WAR PAINT. F. V. Mortey. Faber. 35. 6d. 


THE SECOND IMPRINT of War Paint will be received 
with much enthusiasm. The plot is set on the North- 
West Coast of North America in the early part of the 
nineteenth century when fur-trading spelled “danger ”. 
The adventures of two young American sailors in the 
“frozen North” are brilliantly handled and the book 
will not only attract the schoolboy but also the older 
reader who likes a well-written and stirring tale to 
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grace his bookshelf. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Morley has received the highest praise from some 
of our foremost critics for his excellent effort. 

i ISitr 


NOVELS 


JUBILEE BLUES. Ruys Davises. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Ruys DavIES’s VIVID novel is the story of three conflicts. 
The most intimately recorded of these concerns Cassie 
Jones, a well-bosomed religious girl who inherits three 
thousand pounds from her crooked J.P. of a boss. 
With this in her purse she marries a blarneying Welsh 
wag with a touch of megalomania, called Prosser Jones, 
and together they buy a pub, the Jubilee, in the un- 
plump Rhondda Valley. 

And then, in a few years, what with the 1926 
strike, the dole, and Prosser’s bit of blind-side 
gambling, the bums are over the doorstep and 
Cassie abandons her husband, wearing the marital 
decoration of a black eye. Alongside Cassie’s struggle 
with her bouncy husband we witness the less interesting 
sex-conflict of a middle-class girl and her sincere but 
loutish school-teacher lover. And lastly, overshadowing 
and influencing every other activity, the large and endless 
industrial conflict is shown to us proceeding in the 
surrounding coalfield. 

But although those who have our sympathy suffer 
defeat or frustration in this novel, Jubilee Blues is a gay 
rather than a sad book. We see the widespread poverty 
of the miners and their dependents. We see the Hunger 
Marchers setting out for London, but the vitality and 
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the inextinguishable wit of the Valley’s people emerges 
like graveyard grass through the gloomy externals of 
this novel, and the vital scarecrows of this scene depart 
laughing at a joke about under-pants. 

Rhys Davies in Jubilee Blues seems to me a writer 
in transition. Unlike his early master, Lawrence, who 
I believe travelled the opposite road, he works towards 
an attitude of greater humanity, and to a realization 
that the common problems of mankind, taken in the 
mass, are not sexual but simply economic. 


GLYN JONES 


GOING THEIR OWN WAYS. ALEC WAUGH. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORLD Is changing too rapidly for Mr. Waugh. 
At home in the pre-war-post-war periods, he fails to 
catch the significance of this last decade in spite of the 
fact that he strews his pages with topical incidents and 
contemporary “‘ gags ”’. 

He is too eager, perhaps, to portray the passing trend 
of society. His characters have the artificiality of 
expensive wax flowers :—they appear absolutely real 
but on closer inspection disappoint and repel.—His 
events, more carefully casual than in reality, are made to 
illustrate the points he wishes to bring home to us. 
There is a sense of death in his continual marriage scenes 
as though he had described a series of wedding nights 
with added postscripts “‘ 10 years later”’. 

Yet the book is competent, well-written, with a 
careful plot and changing tempo. 


SILVIA DOBSON 


LIFE AND LETTERS II9 


UNIT BY 


WOON 


Invented by a bookseller 
for to-day’s homes, UNIX 
multiplying book units do 
a well-understood job per- 
fectly. 


Purposeful simplicity is 
their keynote. Gadget-free, 
UNIX fit anywhere, solve all 
space problems, can be continuously rearranged with- 
out exertion. 


They give character to dumb rooms and quieten 
vociferous rooms. 

And in spite of consummate craftsmanship in solid 
oak, walnut and mahogany, they can be started or 
extended more cheaply, more easily than all other 
unit bookcases. 

Post a card to-night for the UNIX Illustrated 
Suggestion Folder; or come and see UNIX in action 
at Phoenix Showrooms. 


PHOENIX SHOP & SHOWROOMS 
CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SOMETHING WRONG. James STERN. Secker and 
Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


THE MODERN AND the ultra-modern have lagged behind. 
We (having at last caught up with ourselves) call our 
literature contemporary. What, then, shall we name the 
novels of to-day which indicate the literature of to- 
morrow ? 

James Stern writes of people and events in a new 
way. He gets under the skin into the blood and thunder 
of sub-conscious reactions. His characters behave not 
as people out of books but as realities. There is a vivid 
if macabre tenseness about these stories as though 
Truth, that maggot, were continually on the gnaw. 

Something Wrong has as motif-theme the relationship 
of children, mainly boys, with their parents. 

Mr. Stern’s first novel, Zhe Heartless Land, was well 
received. We feel this second book fulfils its promise. 

SILVIA DOBSON 


A CHILD OF OUR TIME. ODbDO6ON von HorVATH. 
Translated by R. Wills Thomas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


TWO STORIES ARE contained in this book. The first 
deals with the oppression suffered by a just young man, 
a teacher in a dictatorially governed, militaristic country. 
The second tells the change of a young patriotic soldier 
into a disillusioned man. If it is less convincing than 
the first it is because only a person genuinely obsessed 
by this fantastic fanaticism can give it credible utterance. 
Horvath merely attempts a writer’s tour de force. And 
though the language, first betrayer of insincerity, cannot 
in a translation be taken as a criterion, I have the feeling 
that his invocation of God, too, does not ring entirely 
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NEW ‘“BATSFORD” BOOKS 
WHICH FORM IDEAL GIFTS 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


ENGLAND By JOHN RODGERS 
With an introduction by LORD BURGHLEY. Containing 128 
pages of Text and 120 superb illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The customs, history and traditions of some 80 of the foremost 
schools in England are described in this authoritative volume. 


CECIL BEATON’S NEW YORK 
Containing 270 pages of Text, 133 Photographs, and 88 Line 
Sketches. Large 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 
The brilliant photographs, the amusing sketches, and the inimit- 
able style of the letterpress succeed in conveying a highly enter- 
taining impression of a New York which is seen in all its aspects, 
the sordid as well as the smart, the hideous as well as the beautiful. 
“* Mr. Cecil Beaton comes closer to giving an accurate impression 
of this maddening, monstrous, yet absorbing metropolis than any 
previous writer.”—The Sunday Times. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIA By w. J. GRANT 
Containing 128 pages of Text, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 140 
superb Photographic [Illustrations of Indian Cities, Villages, 
Types, Landscape, Mountains, Rivers, Temples, etc. Medium 
8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
A brilliant interpretation of the country by one who has lived 
and worked there for many years. 


PICASSO By GERTRUDE STEIN 


Illustrated by 60 reproductions, including 8 in colour. Demy 8vo. 
7s. Gd. net. 


Gertrude Stein, who has known Picasso over a long period of 
years, has had a better opportunity than any other writer of 
appreciating both the man and the painter. The object of her book 
isto explain the artist’s purpose, to show how his life has influenced 
his work, and to give the reasons for the succeeding phases in his 


development. 
At all good Bookshops, or from the Publishers : 
B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 15 North Audiey St., London, W. 1 
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true. But as a description of the ways in which to-day 
man turns into man’s persecutor, the two stories, so 
simply told, reach often an almost allegorical validity 
and power. It is a book as strange as dreams and holds 
the reader the more since he has been told that the 
author died only recently, struck by a falling tree on 
a summer afternoon in the Champs Elysées. 
Lito LINKE 


CASPAR HAUSER. JacoB WASSERMANN. Translated 
by Caroline Newton. Allen and Unwin. tos. 


LITTLE MORE THAN a hundred years ago a young man 
of about seventeen, almost incapable of either speaking 
or walking, appeared as if fallen from the sky in the 
streets of Nuremberg. Apparently from early childhood 
on he had been kept a prisoner somewhere in an under- 
ground dungeon. About five years later he was murdered 
by unknown assassins. Or was he an impostor and 
died of a self-inflicted wound? Wassermann denies 
this vigorously. He is convinced that the boy was 
heir to the throne of Baden and fell a victim to family 
intrigues. Since 1908, when the novel was first published, 
more facts have come to light, and though research 
work is difficult since the most important documents 
remain shut away in family archives of the royal houses 
of Baden and Bavaria, there is now little doubt that 
partly by intuition Wassermann drew the right 
conclusions. He writes with remarkable restraint 
and in spite of his obvious compassion avoids the 
pitfalls of melodrama and exaggeration. Whatever 
Hauser’s origin, the human tragedy remains. This 
strange being was thrown into the hands of people 
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who either experimented with him, trying dimly some 
primitive sort of psychological treatment, or were too 
dull and commonplace to understand the awkward 
movements of his soul. The world, Wassermann says, 
is lazy of heart and only gapes unfeelingly at the extra- 
ordinary or destroys it wantonly. 

LILO LINKE 


THIS OTHER EDEN. D. J. Hatu. Harrap. 75. 6d. 


THOSE READERS WHO do not care for the direct reading 
of history but prefer it in novel form should read this 
book. It is a tale of the 1830's, written with no stress 
or strain about it, quietly and sincerely, telling of the 
lives of the English “ peasants”’, their miseries and 
their endurance; slowly a leader emerges from among 
them, urging them to ask for nothing more than bread, 
but the rising ends with hanging and mass-transportation, 
“God will not let His people be oppressed.” In the 
background there is a pretty love story of the gentry 
making the wretchedness and stupidity even keener. 
The story ends with hope reviving with the children, 
but in 1938 we can do little more than wonder. 
K. GWENDA DavipD 
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HERE WE ARE AGAIN 


By AuLD LANG SYNE 


ABOUT CARDS, AS about Christmas this year, there 
seems to us a certain lack of conviction. Crises may be 
averted with words, but they tend to take the meaning 
out of the words used, and none of the cards we have 
seen this year seem really sure of themselves. Partly this 
is because any messages employing the words “ happy ”’ 
or ‘“ peace”’ look rather self-conscious in this year of 
disgrace, and partly because the pictures appear unrelated 
to present-day feeling and experience. The card-makers 
this year have had to do without Tirol; Spain has been 
dropped for some time, and the Japanese motif and 
willow-pattern plate have had to go. So little is left 
that even Czarist Russia has had to be revived, in an 
attempt to provide somewhere with snow and sleigh- 
bells. In fact, what we notice most about the cards is 
what isn’t there and these omissions may furnish a not 
unreliable guide to the various collections. 

First, there is a marked absence of holly, carol-singers, 
and all that goes with them. There is not one Yule log 
among all the cards we have been sent, nor have we 
received any Snow White set, which is by now a relief. 
Even Raphael Tuck have gone a little more modern in 
some of their designs. There is only one using darts 
as a subject (Fortnum and Mason’s funny series) and 
not much indication of revelry in the shape of dancing, 
theatres, or music-making. Ribbon and cord are almost 
universally absent, but the American cards on sale at 
Fortnum’s make up for this with wild use of wool, tinsel, 
and cellophane. Few of the greetings attempt to be 
anything but stereotyped, and once again it is surprising 
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to see how little use is made of good literature. The Ward 
Gallery quote the poem Joly Joly Wat and the Raven 
card 1223 has an eighteenth-century drinking song ; 
otherwise the texts are uninspired. Christmas cards 
appeal mainly to the eye and it may be the picture which 
counts more than the words. But when you consider 
the pictures, you will notice how very little use is made 
of the camera. Photography is a branch of illustration, 
and our lives to-day are vastly influenced by cameras. 
But surprisingly little attempt is made to press the camera 
into the service of Christmas cards. Exceptions are 
Ward’s. This gallery has some ski-ing studies (A.L.P17), 
some photo-montage (B.M.1), some extremely attractive 
photographs of wintry branches (C.L.P3). There is 
also a new method of photographing wooden figures 
arranged in holy groups (C.L.P2). But the many 
refreshing things which the camera can do and bring to 
us remain unexplored. Animals retain popularity. This 
year the favourite seems to be cats, usually Siamese. 
They are run close by lambs, Heffer’s of Cambridge 
having the best (Nos. 7502 and 7472), and also some 
sea-horses (8553). Ward’s have some kangaroos (JP4), 
and there are two nice pale blue giraffes leaving the Ark, 
one saying to the other, “‘ Very poor weather we’ve had 
lately ’’ (BR 2). This card may not refer specifically to 
Christmas, but it is good by itself; most cards are afraid 
of being too Christmassy and on the other hand don’t 
mean a thing in any other way. Tuck’s stick to black 
cats; Medici, dogs; best are to be found at Fortnums, 
again American. The American cards have cheerfulness 
and confidence. They go all out for whatever they decide 
to go out for, and for that reason the Transatlantic cards 
carry more conviction than our own. 
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The reviews quoted below refer to Last Stories 
by Mary Butts 


*‘Delightful studies, most delicately penetrating. This is fine work. 
It is exquisite, sensitive stuff.’—Time and Tide. 


“This author’s pen has a compelling quality. There is not one of 
these tales that does not contain something which gives one to 
think.”—-The Scotsman. 


‘“Miss Butts was an unusually gifted artist and there is at least one 
example in this posthumous volume that causes an acute regret 
that she will write no more.”—-Manchester Guardian. 

‘¢All are of their author’s inner quality.”—Yorkshire Post. 


‘““Not always easy reading, but well worth the reader’s effort.” — 


Oxford Times. 
‘‘The stories show a mature artist.” —Daily Express (James Agate). 
“‘Their quality is gratifying.”—East Anglian Daily Times. 


‘They are tales which remain in the mind.” — 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 


‘¢We find the wide range of subject and the intellectual distinction 
that marked everything she wrote.”—The Times. 


“Really outstanding.” Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
‘<All (these stories) share that strangely flowery view of the world 
which most of us see rarely and suppress quickly when we do.”— 


News Chronicle (Robert Lynd). 


‘“‘The genius of Mary Butts shone brightest of all in these last 
stories she wrote.” —The Observer. 


Last Stories, Mary Butts 


Ss. net 


The Brendin Publishing Company 
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But among the best English firms—Heffer, Ward, 
Raven, Fortnum—may be found plenty, and an increase 
in gay colouring may be thankfully noted. 

The most remarkable thing about the calendars is 
that people go on designing them ; it would be easier to 
cut off the lid of a chocolate-box. But there are two 
welcome innovations. Tuck publishes a Low tear-off 
calendar, called ‘‘ Smiling through the Year with Musso 
the Pup’’, and Fortnum’s have a range of animal-skin 
calendars. About the size of a large haddock, these are 
miniatures of mounted skins of lion, leopard, tiger, 
polar bear. The calendar hangs from their mouth. They 
cost twenty-five shillings each, “because,” it was 
explained, “ they are done by hand, the spots and stripes 
are put in by hand” ; we had thought the price was due 
‘y the skins being genuine, and that is why we mention 
them. 
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